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FLANAGAN 


By JOHN 


N AN early gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri Dr. Lewis 
| C. Beck gave a brief description of Vandalia. “The site 
is high and undulating,” he remarked, “and entirely above 
the inundations of the river.” There was a temporary state- 
house, a brick bank, 150 dwellings and about 700 people, 
including professional men and mechanics of every descrip- 
tion. Although Beck cautiously remarked that other sites 
might have been better tor the capital, he thought Vandalia 
would grow. Already 150 lots had been sold at an average 
price of $234.89, and the aggregate amount of lot sales had 
reached $35,000. Despite the absence of a vear-round nav- 
igable river Vandalia was favorably situated, the climate was 
agreeable, the soil tertile, water abundant. “The advantages 
of Vandalia,” Beck concluded, “are by no means few or in- 
considerable.” 

When James Hall became a permanent resident of Van- 


Lewis C. Beck, A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri (Albany, 
161-62. 


John T. Flanagan, professor of English at the University 
Ulinors. de Live red t/ P aper On lan es Hall at the ANNUAL Mmee>lhIne 
of the Ulinois State Historical Socicty at Vandalia last Octobe 
Dr. Flanagan has been a frequent contributor to this Journal. hr 


most recent article having neen “Letters by John Mason Peck” whi 
he edited for t/ Cz {utumn 195-4 15 We. 
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dalia a few vears later, in 1826, he was much more enthusi- 
astic. In an early number of his magazine he provided a glow- 
ing account of the young prairie town. The site of Van- 
dalia, he thought, was remarkably handsome, with well- 
drained land, a rolling terrain, plenty of timber not too far 
distant, transportation none by the Kaskaskia River, and 
excellent soil. His tabulation of farm prices for the period 
would suggest today a kind of rural utopia: beef and pork 
at a maximum of $2.50 per hundred pounds; venison hams 
25 cents a pair; turkeys 12!/y cents apiece; chickens 75 cents 
to $1 a dozen; butter up to 15 cents a pound; eggs no more 
than 12 cents a dozen; honey 50 cents a gallon; apples 50 
cents a bushel; and cabbages as much as $1 per hundred. 
These prices were probably typical of the rates in most Hli- 
nois communities of the period, and Hall was simply a good 
reporter in recording them; nevertheless, the economic pro- 
fusion and relatively low costs must have been factors in in- 
ducing him to remain in Vandalia for half a dozen years. 
When Hall became closely linked with life in the 
young state capital he was in his middle thirties and had al- 


ready spent six years in Illinois. He had tried various careers. 
After service in the War of 1812 he remained in the army 
for several years, then resigned his commission and studied 
law at Pittsburgh. In the spring of 1820 he came down the 
Ohio River on a keelboat and got off at Shawnectown where 


atter some years as an attorney he was named prosecutor and 
subsequently circuit judge in Gallatin and other southern Hli- 
nois counties. He also found time to edit the I//sno1 Gazette 
in partnership with Henry Eddy. In the early 1820's Hall 
contributed sketches of Western lite and manners to the 
Port Folto, then edited in Philadelphia by his brother John 


James Halli, “Vandalia.” Monthly Magazine, Il (Jan., 1832), 172-76. 

The I//:nois Gazette {Shawneetown} tor Aug. 5, 1826 announced a suit for 
divorce to be heard betore Judge Hall of Gallatin County, and the issue of Sept. 30 
stated that a citizen accused of stealing a mare had recently been admitted to bail by 
Judge Hall. Theretore Hall can hardly have lett Shawneetown for Vandalia before 
early fall, 182¢ 
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E. Hall... These sketches were assembled in book form and 
published in London in 1828 under the title Letters from the 


lest. Later in his lite Hall would add to the protessions 
of soldier, lawyer, editor and jurist those of novelist, poet and 
banker. ‘Truly he exempli- 

fied the amazing versatility 

of talented men in the early 

days; and whatever he did, 

he did well. 

The general outline of 
Hall's activity in Vandalia ts 
well known, but no specific 
account has ever been pub- 
lished.” The tiles of the [//7- 
now Intelligencer, of which 
he was half owner from 1829 
to 1832, reveal much mis- 
cellaneous data. Besides the 
newspaper Hall edited a lit- 
erary annual and a literary | 
magazine while living at 
Vandalia. He was active in 
promoting the first historical 
society of the state; he inter- 


ested himself in the tound- 

Ce 
College at Jacksonville; he 
aided a boarding school tor CL emt FOO 


) 


ing and support of Illinois 


voung ladies and helped or- 
ganize the first Vandalia High School; he was active in forming 
an Illinois Lyceum Society; he worked with John Mason Peck 


‘John Elihu Hall edited the Port Folzo trom 1816 to 18 James Hall's con 
tributions appeared in and 
Esther Shultz, "James Hall in Vandalia,” Jowrval of the Illinois State Historical 
Seciety, XXII (Apr., 1930), 92-112; John T. Flanagan, James Hall, Literary Proneer 
t the Ohio Valley (Minneapolis, 1941), especially pp. 45- 
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and others to sustain a state Bible Society; and he labored to 
create a strong temperance movement in the state. He de- 
voted a good deal of his time to philanthropy, religion and 
education. There was no intellectual or cultural movement 
in Illinois between 1825 and 1832 in which Hall was not in- 
terested or active, and in most of them he was a promoter, 
sponsor, or permanent officer of the organization. 

By the early winter of 1826-1827 Hall was definitely a 
resident of Vandalia. Yet he may have doubted for a while 
the wisdom of his change of residence, as one of the first 
laws of the new session of the General Assembly abolished 
circuit judgeships and transferred their duties to the judges 
of the state Supreme Court. The judges thus legislated out 
of office (John York Sawyer, Samuel McRoberts, Richard M. 
Young and Hall) protested the action in a letter published 
in the Intelligencer of January 27, 1827 on both legal and 
practical grounds. The legislature, they argued, had no legal 
right to take such action, and also it was inexpedient to ex- 
pect the Supreme Court justices to perform double duties. 
Nevertheless Hall was stripped of his formal title of judge— 
though he was called Judge Hall for many years. The same 
legislature proceeded almost immediately to elect him state 
treasurer. But this position, flattering as it must have been to 
the ex-judge, was neither remunerative nor arduous enough 
to satisfy him. Several issues of the Intelligencer, beginning 
February 24, 1827, carried the following announcement: 


JAMES HALL 


Will practice LAW in the Supreme and Federal Courts, at Van- 
dalia, and in the Circuit Courts of Fayette, and the adjoining 
counties. 
The Intelligencer for December 22, 1827 devoted its 
whole first page to the details of the formation of a new so- 
ciety to develop interest in the archaeology and history of 


Intelligencer {Vandalia}. Feb. 10, 1827. 
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Illinois.’ Hall was elected the first president and the paper 
printed his initial speech in full. He spoke of the need for 
preserving records before the data disappeared ; he wished 
the Indian mounds to be explored, geological and economic 
facts to be recorded and the memories and experiences of 
pioncer settlers to be written down before time ran out. While 


Hall was not a professional historian, he had a strong desire 


to record the life around him insofar as that was possible. 
The society had a very short life and was defunct betore he 
lett the state; it probably would not have existed at all with- 
out the stimulus he provided. 

Early in 1828 Hall and other Vandalia citizens were ap- 
pointed to survey the Kaskaskia River in order to see how 
navigable it was or could be made, and to estimate the cost of 
removing obstacles to ships passing between Vandalia and 
the Mississippi.” Hall had already declared that the Kaskas- 
kia was navigable for at least six months of the vear, and 
presumably his enthusiasm had not diminished. But there 
is no record that the committee ever reported any workable 
plan to achieve the desired end. In the summer of the same 
vear the commissioner entrusted with finding a suitable route 
for the National Road arrived at Vandalia. The citizens 
gave him and his chiet surveyor a public dinner at John D. 
Gorin’s hotel. Hall presided at the dinner and officially wel- 
comed the guests.” In December the legislature named George 
Forquer as attorney general and Hall for another term as 
state treasurer. Fifty-one legislators voted for him and two 
negatively but app: arently for no other candidate. Previously 
he had been named only on the ninth ballot. 

The first page ot the January 3, 1829 Intelligencer was 
given over to Hall’s second annual address as president of the 


* For a fuller account of this early Illinois historical society see John T. Flanagan, 
“James Hall and the Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois,” Jour. Ill. State 
Hist. Soc. XXXIV (Dec., 1941), 439-52 

“Jil. Intelligencer, Mar. 1, 1828 

'Tbid., July 26, 1828. 

bid., Dec. 20, 1828 
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Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois. He pleaded tor 
more active support of the society and outlined many fac- 
tors which he thought it worth while for historians to inves- 
tigate: minerals, agriculture, transportation, population trends, 
animal life, manufacturing. Ina burst of Western patriotism 
he emphasized the superiority of life in the trans-Allegheny 
area because the newer states had abolished imprisonment tor 
debt, outlawed usury, simplified governmental administration 
and made suffrage more general. His interest in Western 
antiquities and history was as strong as ever. 

A notice in the Intellic rencer for January 10, 1829 read: 


TEN DOLLARS REW ARD 
Straved, 
From the subscriber, at Vandalia, about the 10th day of 
November last, a large light sorrel HORSE. 15 or 16 hands 
high, with a star on his face, and three or four white feet. Any 
person who will return him to me shall receive the above 
reward, and my thanks, for his trouble. 
JAMEs HALL 


The amount of the reward suggests that the lost horse had 
some special sentimental or economic value for the owner, 
since many notices of runaway slaves offered much less for 
the apprehension of the fugitives. 

In January, 1829 Hall purchased a half interest in the 
Minow Intelligencer, thus becoming a partner with Robert 
Blackwell, previous editor and publisher. The new firm ts- 
sued the paper until they disposed of it in March, 1832. The 
prospectus published in the issue of January 17, 1829 stated 
that the paper would be conducted jointly by Blackwell and 
Hall, ‘the editorial department ete committed chiefly into 
the hands of Mr. Hall.” The editors promised to observe 
the principles of fairness, honesty, accuracy and complete- 


ness of coverage. “In politics we shall be moderate, but not 
neutral,” they declared, observing that it private citizens had 
the right to speak their minds freely, editors should have the 
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same privilege. Both men had previously supported the presi- 
dential candidacy of John Quincy Adams, but announced that 
they would support Andrew Jackson since the General was 
the majority choice for head of the nation. Politics anyway, 
thev continued with possibly a wry note, was less important 
than certain other matters; and they emphasized their interest 
in agriculture, the rising tide of immigration and the increase 
in the state’s population, commerce, literature and the arts. 

The Intelligencer quickly became the outstanding news- 
paper of the state. Ata time when telegraph service did not 
exist and the infrequent mails brought the only news, it car 
ried surprisingly full accounts of congressional action, presi- 
dential proclamations, commercial transactions and even some 
foreign events. Many of its dispatches, obviously old when 
they appeared, still must have been fresh to many a reader. 
Each issue contained tour pages of four columns each (ex 
cept tor lengthly supplements listing land assessments ) printed 
in rather small type on good stock. 

The first page was usually devoted to summaries of news 
trom Washington and to political information generally. 
There were occasional long communications from men cur- 
rently active in Illinois politics—Ninian Edwards, Joseph Dun- 
can, William Kinney and Edward Coles. Many of. these 
epistles ran over onto page two as well. On the third page 
were local news, editorials, letters to the editor, announce- 
ments, quoted material, information about the weather and 
the rivers. The tourth page usually contained what we should 
term classified advertising. The Intelligencer seldom printed 
what are now called human interest stories; it underplaved 
news of crime or violence and almost ignored social activi- 
ties. Sports did not exist tor it; it used no pictures and pro- 
vided no stock market information, and its editors had for- 


tunately—or untortunately—never heard of comic. strips. 
Nevertheless it was not lacking in diversity and appeal. 
The political communications were more vehement, more 
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rhetorical and often more literate than those published today. 
Rivals for office plastered mud and flung epithets in fine style 
and in grand disdain for libel suits with or without congres- 
sional immunity. Accusations and counter-accusations, indict- 
ments and denials filled column after column. The paper car- 
ried announcements of deaths, weddings, land sales, probate 
court proceedings and estate settlements. Notices of lost or 
stolen animals were frequent, and horses and cows which had 
been found were listed as “Taken Up.” Rewards for fugitive 
slaves were announced, as well as suits for divorce and warn- 
ings against counterfeiters and horse thieves. Steamboat ex- 
plosions or sinkings were given a paragraph, and criminal as- 
saults were occasionally recorded. Merchants published  re- 
quests for beeswax and dried venison hams, and more than 
one husband declared that he would no longer be responsible 
for any debts contracted by a wife who had left his bed. In 
general the writing, in its long paragraphs and somewhat 
stilted language, reflected a more formal age than our own. 
Hall, like most pioneer editors, faced economic and me- 
chanical difficulties in editing the Intelligencer. He had to 
rely on out-of-state sources for such elementary needs of a 
printing office as ink and paper. If the steamboats were de- 
layed by high water or ice, the paper was likely to come out 
late or to miss an issue. The editor had to make curious apolo- 
gies at times. “No paper was published at this office last 
week,” said the Intelligencer of March 6, 1830. ‘The cause 
was unavoidable.” One might speculate whether Hall's wife 
was sick or the family had had too many visitors.’’ A similar 
explanation appeared about a year later: “No paper was 
issued from this office last week. We were compelled to sus- 
pend the publication to enable us to complete the public work 
in time.’”’* (Robert Blackwell still retained his position as 


11 During his residence in Vandalia Hall extended hospitality to various visitors. 

Julian M. Sturtevant, An Autobiography (Chicago, 1896), 174, reported that he had 

met Theron Baldwin, a fellow-missionary, at Hall's house where Baldwin was boarding. 
12 J/]. Intelligencer, June 11, 1831. 
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state printer.) On January 21, 1832 Hall again apologized 
for the non-appearance of the previous number. His stock 
of newsprint having given out, he said, he had arranged 
with the editor of the Edwardsville paper to furnish a suffi- 
cient supply. But the Edwardsville editor chose that particu- 
lar week to get married, and this event made him forget all 
other engagements. “We wish him much joy in his new un- 
dertaking,” said Hall, “but should have been much better 
pleased, if he had not caused a suspension of one week of 
our paper. 

More vexatious than the lack of printing supplies was 
the non-payment of subscriptions. Despite Hall’s frequent 
reminders to his patrons to pay their $3 per annum in advance 
and the editorial suggestion that they accept an eleventh com- 
mandment “Pay the Printer,” subscribers were consistently 1 
arrears. A jingle published in the Intelligencer ot iach 
9, 1826 amusingly pictures a publisher's perennial woes: 

A PRINTER'S APOLOGY 
For asking his subscribers to pay for the paper. 
Out of wood—and clothing scant— 
Dry goods due for—hats in want— 
Children fretful—wife complaining— 
Credit difficult sustaining— 
Notes to manage—discounts rare 
Debts enough—can't live on air— 
Though I would by no means DUN ye— 
Think ye—do not I want MONEY? 

Most of the newspapers of the time were party organs 
or frankly dedicated to the support of a particular candidate 
for state or national office. The I//imors Intelligencer was 


never a mere propaganda sheet, although, as stated in the 
original prospectus, it was not always neutral in_ political 
contests. Though Kinney had favored Jackson, Hall, his per- 
sonal and usually political friend, supported him in the race 
for the governorship in 1830. The group supporting John 
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Reynolds made some bitter personal attacks on Hall. From 
the mild comment, “Mr. Kinney and Mr. Hall have always 
been political friends, except in the late Presidential contest. 
and it is not remarkable that they should remain so,” Hall 
came to protest against scurrilous attacks and ‘those indecorous 
aspersions upon the private character ot Mr. Hall,’'' and 
to devote much of the Intelligencer ot July 10, 1830 to a 
justification of his private and ‘public record, 

Hall disclaimed any great participation in politics be- 
fore the beginning of the current campaign. “My habits 
are domestic, and my pursuits literary,” he asserted. He point- 
ed out that he had resided for more than ten vears in Illinois 
and had held the positions of circuit attorney, circuit judge 
and state treasurer. He defended his conduct in these offices 
and provided data about financial transactions while he was 
a state officer. He admitted membership in the Presbyterian 
church. His final statement indicates clearly his anger over 
the charges: “I defy my villifiers to shew this statement to be 
incorrect. I have taken a stand in favor of the people, against 
those who would impose upon them, and am not to be driven 
from my post either by abuse or BY THREATS.” 

One of the charges revived by his political oppen« re- 
lated to the manner in which Hall had left military Jervice. 
Young Hall had bitterly resented a certain assignment given 
him by an arrogant and apparently incompetent superior. He 
had been court-martialed for insubordination and sentenced 
to be dismissed; presidential intervention, however, reduced 
the sentence to an official rebuke, and Hall was shortly there- 
after restored to his rank of first leutenant in the ordnance 
department. Soon afterward, in 1818, he resigned his com- 
mission.’” The situation might be roughly compared with that 
in Herman Melville's Billy Badd, in which the protagonist 


Thid., Jan. 9, 1830 
14 Thid., Feb. 20, 1830 
* For a more detailed account of this whole episode see Flanagan, James Hal. 
17-20 
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has moral right on his side but suffers the penalty demanded 
for an infraction of military discipline. Hall was undoubtedly 
sensitive about this part of his past and incensed by the politi- 
cal muckraking which dredged up a case closed twelve years 
betore. In the next Intelligencer he printed a letter from 
General Thomas Biddle, Hall’s commander at the battle of 
Chippewa in 1814, who testified to Hall's integrity and mili- 
tary competence. 

In the Intelligencer tor August 21 Hall announced Reyn- 
olds’ victory over Kinney without comment, then turned again 
to the personal charges directed at himself and called on the 
author of an anonymous calumny (whom he supposed to be 
Judge Theophilus W. Smith) to identify himself and prove 
his charges: “If the writer will not avow himself, he must 
take his rank among the secret editors, the Vandalia letter 
writers, and other anonymous calumniators, whose statements 
demand no notice from me.” With the end of this campaign 
Hall apparently withdrew trom active editorial participation 
in politics, though he continued to print letters and speeches 
by ranking members of both parties. 

It was probably with relief that Hall turned to other and 
less controversial activities in Vandalia. On January 30, 1830 
at a meeting of Vandalia citizens for the purpose of organ- 
izing a high school, Hall had moved that the group be called 
the Vandalia High School Society and that a constitution be 
adopted.” The Vandalia High School officially opened early 
in November with John Russell of Bluftdale as the first prin- 
cipal. The school catered primarily to boys, but a female 
department was contemplated. Board was oftered by Vandalia 
citizens at $1 per week. The five trustees of the school were 
Elijah C. Berry, James Whitlock, John D. Gorin, James M. 
Duncan and James Hall. 

In June of the same year Hall, as one of the vice-presi- 
dents, presided at a meeting of the Bible Society of the State 


8 Intelligencer, Feb. 6, 1830 
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of Hlinois at Vandalia.” He was one of the managers of the 
State Sunday School Union organized at Jacksonville with 
John Tillson as president and John Mason Peck and John 
Russell vice-presidents.” 

Hall continued his multifarious activities throughout 
1831. Though defeated by John Dement 27 votes to 22 with 
three scattering tor another term as treasurer,” he was one 
of the directors of the Fayette County Temperance Society of 
which John D. Gorin was president. On December 8 Hall, 
Julian M. Sturtevant, Thomas Lippincott and John Russell 
were named to prepare a constitution for the Hlinois State Ly- 
ceum, of which Hall was elected a vice-president to serve with 
President Edward Beecher.’ As president of the Vandalia 
Lyceum Hall gave the first of a series of public lectures to be 
sponsored by the organization at the Vandalia Statehouse on 
February | 4, 1852—topic not stated. “The object,” said the 
Intelligencer of February 18, “‘shall be the dissemination of 
useful Knowledge, bv the delivering of lectures, or other 
exercises, to be approved by the executive committee, in a 
popular form, scientific, literary, practical and useful 
subjects.” 

The Intelligencer of December 2-4, 1831 advertised: 

PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE 


Both the Subscribers being engaged in other business, and 


inable to give to the conducting of this paper the attention 


which their own interests, and a proper respect to the public, 
requires, they are willing to dispose of the ILLINOIS INTELLI 
GENCER, with all the type, furniture, &c. of the office. The 


establishment is large, and materials in good order. Fur- 


ther particulars may be had on application to the subscribers 
or either of them 


BLACKWELL & HALL. 


‘Thid., June | 1S 3( The issue of Jan. 8. 1831 also referred to Hall as vice 
president of the Bible Society 
Thid., Sept. 18, 1830 
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After the issue of March 3, 1832 8. C. Sherman purchased 
the Intelligencer and combined it with his M//:nor Whig (es- 
tablished the previous year) as Vandalia and Mlinors 
Intelligencer. Hall's valedictory editorial surveyed in a gen- 
eral way the past years of the paper, calling attention to the 
editor's decision to pursue a middle-ot-the-road policy: 


Our unwillingness to enlist our own feelings in the angry storms of 


} 


politics, had induced us to endeavor to pursue a moderate course, which 


would leave us at liberty to approve or condemn without reference to 
mere party considerations. Believing the interests of the state, and our 
country, more important than those of political men or parties, we have 
been willing to abstain from the discussion of questions which we con- 
sidered as involving feeling rather than principle. If we have given less 
satisfaction to some of our ardent friends by this course. we are sure that 
it has left us less to regret 
Thus Hall's career as a newspaper editor in Hlinois ended 
after two vears in Shawneetown and three in Vandalia. 
During his Vandalia residence, however, he also edited 
a literary annual and a monthly magazine, both unique in the 
state at that time. About a year before Hall acquired his 
interest in the Intelligencer, N. & G. Guilford, Cincinnati 
booksellers, advertised for sale A Western Souvenir, for 1829, 
to be edited by James Hall. The announcement in the /yte/l7- 
gencer called attention to the superior typography and paper 
of the proposed volume, which it claimed would compare 
favorably with the literary annuals then being issued by East- 
ern publishers. Moreover, it had one unique distinction: “It 
will be written and published in the western country, by west- 
ern men, embracing subjects connected with the history and 
character of the country which gives it birth.”~ Prospective 
purchasers were promised a variety of material including tales, 
poetry, historical anecdotes and descriptions. Contributors 
were solicited, but were warned to submit only elegant and 
brief verse or descriptions which were both graphic and light. 


22 Ibid., May 10, 1828. 
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The literary annual enjoyed great vogue for several dec- 
ades betore the Civil War. Including miscellaneous contribu- 
tions from many authors, it was embellished with engravings 
or woodcuts and was elegantly printed and bound. Publish- 
ers took care to issue their annuals in time for the Christmas 
trade, so that by New Year's Day many an ornate gift book 
could lig conspicuous on drawing-room tables. Hall's annual, 
the first to appear west of the Alleghenies, presumably fol- 
lowed the same practice. As the advertisement implied, the 
I estern Souvenirs stories and verse came from Western pens 
and its illustrations were done by Cincinnati artists. Among 
the contributors were Otway Curry, Timothy Flint and Mor- 
gan Neville—the last with the first sketch to appear ot the 
fabulous exploits of the Ohio River keelboatman Mike Fink. 
Hall provided at least half the material; three of his best 
stories The Indian Hater,’ “Pete Featherton” and “The 
French Village’—as well as some of his typical romantic 
verse appeared here tor the first time. In an autobiographical 
account written much later, Hall spoke rather contemptuously 
of the Sowrentr as “poorly got #p—printing, paper, plates, 
were all vile.” But it was a remarkable achievement—the best 
annual ever issued in the Ohio Vallev, and comparing with the 
best of the period. 

Hall's tinal literary activity in Vandalia was also his most 
ambitious: the publication of a monthly literary magazine in 
a region where potential contributors were few, literate read- 
ers scarce and printing expenses unavoidably high. It is 
amazing that he was able to issue two complete volumes (Oc- 
tober, 1830-September, 1832) and then carry the magazine 
with him to Cincinnati and continue it as the Western Monthly 
Magazime until June, 1836. 

The Intelligencer tor February 13, 1830 carried the pro- 
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spectus of the Monthly Magazine, to be published 
by Blackwell & Hall and edited by Hall. It was to sell 
for $3 a year; each number would contain 18 pages octavo. 
If a sufficient number of subscribers could be found, it would 
begin with August, 1830. Actually the first issue did not ap- 
pear until October. Hall explained the postponement in the 
Intelligencer tor September 11 as due to other business in 
the printing office and an understandable desire to produce 
as good a magazine as possible. Hall was sanguine about his 
new project. “We commence the work with more flattering 
encouragement as to pecuniary support than had been antici 
pated for us by our friends, though not more than we had our- 
selves expected.” On the other hand, the novel undertaking re- 
quired considerable aid, and Hall frankly admitted that onl 
“the united encouragement of the literary and the patriotic” 
would ensure success. 

Hall hoped to develop the character and resources ot 
Illinois—so read the prospectus—to turnish accurate intorma- 
tion about various aspects of the state, to promote education 
and culture, and to awaken and cherish a taste tor literature 
—the last being essential in a new country where it was least 
likely to be found. He did not intend to neglect science, since 
he felt that the geology, mineralogy, topography and zoology 
of his adopted state needed to be studied and known. — In 
the preface to his first issue he amplitied his prospectus, but 
admitted that he alone could not carry out his ambitious pro- 
posal. He needed contributors and was optimistic about tind- 
ing them; he was also determined to keep the magazine lit- 
erate and readable. Untortunately his optimism gradually 
faded. Hall himself provided two-thirds or more ot the con- 
tents of each of the first two volumes, and much of the rest 
was “‘selected’” (copied with due acknowledgment) from 


other periodicals. Neither contributors nor subscribers sup- 
ported the project in the volume necessary for survival. 
Judged by any standards the inom Monthly Magazine 
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was a highly creditable achievement. Obviously modeled on 
such successful Eastern periodicals as the North Amertean 
Revrew, it printed lengthy, serious, clearly written articles on 
a variety of subjects, including verse and criticism as well as 
expository and narrative prose. The table of contents reveals 
a quite extraordinary variety. Hall printed articles dealing 


with railroads, silk culture. the spasmodic cholera. the settle- 


ment of Mexico, steamboats, Peruvian highways, phrenology, 
Mississippi inundations, and an earthquake in Caracas. Oc- 
casional obituaries of Western figures appeared, as well as 
longer sketches of pioneers like Daniel Boone and Jedidiah 
Smith. Space was given to brief factual accounts of [linois 
communities such as Vandalia, Danville. Alton and Peorta, 
and citizens of other towns were invited to contribute similar 
sketches. Hall found new books scarce in Vandalia, but man- 
aged to review volumes about the West by J. C. Beltrami, 
Dr. Daniel Drake, John J. Audubon, Timothy Flint and Mrs. 
Frances Trollope.” Halt a dozen ot Hall's own tales, includ- 
ing the excellent “Michel de Coucyv” and “A Legend of Caron- 
delet.” appeared in the magazine. His valuable “Notes on 
Illinois,” beginning in the November, 1830 issue, concerned 
aspects of Ilinots soil, climate, commerce, agriculture, 
rivers and mineral wealth, and collectively tormed a treatise on 
the economic geography of the voung state. Hall was san- 
guine about the agricultural tuture of Illinois, despite what 
he called inept methods and inexperienced farmers: 

Our husbandry ts yet in a rude state. Wheat is often sowed in new 
land but partially cleared, often upon corn ground badly prepared: often 
covered carelessly with the plough, without any attempt to pulverize the 
soil, and very generally in fields which have produced an abundant crop 
of grass and weeds, during the preceding autumn. Few of our farmers 


have barns or threshing floors; the grain is preserved in stacks. and 


trodden out upon the ground, with considerable loss, and injury 


Hall published a very critical review ot Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners 
t 
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An amateur gardner himself, Hall felt that horticulture around 
Vandalia was little developed. “Farmers have no time to 
expend in furnishing their tables with mere luxuries.” But 
those who had the time could produce superior fruits and 
vegetables. “Almost every farmer here, raises cabbages,”” he 
observed, ‘and we are sure that we have never seen larger or 
better.” Indeed, Hall concluded, it would be strange if one 
could not produce garden plants in an area where the soil was 
unrivalled in depth, fertility and freshness.” 

Throughout his editorship of newspapers, annual and 
magazine Hall was an optimistic champion of the West. He 
liked the freshness and freedom of the great Western valleys 
and he saw flourishing around him a healthy democracy. In 
a number of books not part of the present story he recorded 
the financial and economic growth of the prairie states and 
constantly urged settlers to migrate to them. But he also 
worked diligently to preserve records which even in his time 
were fading. For in James Hall the sense of the past was as 
alive as the shape of the future. He had much to contribute 
to the young state of Illinois, and the twelve years of his resi- 
dence saw him active in a multitude of constructive Ways. 
If he won no great honors, he had the respect of those with 
whom he worked, and the many civic activities in which he 
played a role clearly indicate the general attitude toward him. 

In the closing lines of his autobiographical sketch sub- 
mitted by request to Evert A. Duyckinck in 1855, Hall claimed 
that what he had written was guided by the principles of 
morality and patriotism. “My subjects are all American, and 
they are treated in an independent American Spirit. If there 
is an American Literature, | hope to have a place, however 
humble, in it.”** About the existence of an American litera- 
ture there can today be no serious doubt. And James Hall’s 
sack in it is more secure than he in his humility prophesied. 


Thid., 129-30. 
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WILLIAM HENRY MILBURN: 
BLIND MAN ELOQUENT 


By CLARENCE P. MCCLELLAND 


NE of the most gifted and interesting Illinoisans of the 
nineteenth century was William Henry Milburn.  Al- 
though blind from boyhood, he acquired a broad culture and 
became an orator of unusual power. As a lecturer he was in 
great demand. He probably traveled farther and was known 
to more people in the English-speaking world than any other 
cgntral Ilinoisan. Among his friends were many ot the most 
distinguished statesmen, writers, clergymen and business lead- 
ers of his time, particularly Longtellow and Carlyle. He 


published four books which, while perhaps not best sellers, 
circulated widely in America and England. He knew life 
on the Midwestern frontier, and talked and wrote about it 
most interestingly. In the yreface to his longest book, The 
Lance, Cross and Canoe; thé Flatboat, Rifle and Plough, he 


wrote: 


The book has not been written for historical scholars and critics, 
but for the people and their children, and, therefore, while striving to 
be accurate and faithful in all statements of fact, I have sought to bring 


out, in popular form, the picturesque and romantic persons and events 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland is president emeritus of Mac 
Murray College, Jacksonville, and a trustee of the Illinois State H1s 
torical Library. He is also a past prestdent of the Ilinots State H1s 
torical Socety and currently 1s president of the Morgan County) 
Historical Soctety. 
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from the campaign of DeSoto to our own time, and to make it racy of 
the soil... . Much of my material, however, has been drawn at first-hand 
from the early settlers of the country... . | have known Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, since they 
were villages; and Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Cleveland Louisville. St. Louts, 
and Memphis, when they were scarcely more. My wayfarings have brought 
me in contact with nearly every man of nore that has appeared upon 


the stage of the West within the past half century 


Milburn was born in Phila- 
delphia on September 206, 18235, 
the son of well-to-do and_ re- 
spected parents. His grandtather 
had served as a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War from Bunk- 
er Hill to Yorktown. At the age 
of five, through a singular ac- 
cident, Milburn became almost 
entirely blind, and, as he said 
toward the end of his long life, 
“T never saw the face of anvone 
to whom I spoke, although | 
have preached and lectured tor 
more than half century.” 
A little playmate, picking a 
shining bit of glass from the 
ground, without thinking, threw 
it at William struck him 
full in the eve, laving open the ball just below the pupil. 


The sharp agony of pain and the sight of dropping blood alarmed 
me [wrote Milburn years later}, and I sped like a trightened deer to 
find my mother. Then followed days and weeks of silence, wherein a 
child lay with bandaged eyes upon his little couch, in a chamber without 
light, and which all entered with stealthy steps and muffled tones... . Ou: 
family physician, a tall, stern, cold man, of whom [ had always been 
afraid ... said that the cut had healed, and that all now needed to restore 


the sight entirely was the removal of the scar with caustic. How tearful 


| 
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was the fiery torture that entered the eye and burnt there for days, I 
need not attempt to describe! . . . The doctor caught me between his 
knees, threw my head over his shoulder, thrust the caustic violently 


through the eye, and the light went out of it forever! 


The other eve, the right one, had also become intected 
and inflamed, and tor two years longer the boy was imprisoned 
ina darkened room. At the end of this period the right eve 
“retained the smallest possible transparent spot, not much 
larger than a pin’s point, in the cornea and the pupil, through 
which the light might enter.” In a bright light, by bending 
forward at a certain angle, he could read once more, very 
slowly, of course, but nevertheless he could read. His quick 
receptive mind found much satisfaction in reading. Fortunate- 
ly, his father possessed a good library and he spelled out vol- 
ume after volume of history, biography, travel and_ fiction. 
He developed a phenomenal memory; for example, the chap- 
ter which his tather read at morning prayers he could recite 
afterward verbatim. In an address delivered at the Publish- 
ers’ Festival in the Crystal Palace, New York City, in 1855, 
Milburn said: 

Time was, when after a fashion I could read, but never with chat 
flashing glance, which instantly transfers a word, a linc, a sentence fron 
the page to the mind. It was the perpetuation of the child’s process, a 
letter at a time, always spelling, never reading truly. ... Nevertheless J 
have found that knowledge ts its own exceeding great reward 

Could I have written the Séefch Book (turning to Mr. Irving). al- 
most every word of which I had by heart, before I was eight years old; 
or could I have sung that ode commencing, “The Groves were God's 
First Temples” (turning to Mr. Bryant), which | committed to memory 
ina saddle on a western prairie, cheerfully would T have gone through 
lite, binding this badge ot infirmity upon my brow, tO Wear it aS a Crown: 
or groping in the unbroken darkness, so were it the Father's will, for 
three -SCOre years and ten of man's APPoO Nee d cime 

Milburn, Tex Years of Preacher-Life (New York, 1859), 14-15 
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In the panic of 1837 Milburn’s father was ruined finan- 
cially. Even his home was taken from him. “When... we 
looked around to see what was left,” said Milburn, “we found 
that it consisted of honor, health, hope and our household 
furniture.”* In 1838 the family moved to a modest dwelling 
on East State Street, Jacksonville, almost directly opposite the 
front entrance of what is now MacMurray College. The 
father opened a small store on the town square, and during 
the rest of his life was one of Jacksonville's leading citizens. 

Fifteen-vear-old William served as a clerk in the store, but 
spent every spare moment on his books. His father, realizing 
that the boy would never be satisfied with anything less than 
a college education, employed a tutor for him, and in the 
autumn of 1839 he entered Illinois College. For three years, 
studying under the most trving conditions, he was able to 
keep up with his class, but in his senior vear his health broke 
and he was obliged to leave his studies and live an outdoor 
life. 

For several years young Milburn had enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the Rev. Peter Akers, the presiding elder of the Jack- 
sonville District of the Methodist Church, then a much larger 
area than now. Akers was the only Methodist ape in 
Illinois in those davs with a college degree and by far the 
most scholarly and cloquent preacher in the whole region. In 

1837 he preached a sermon near Springfield in which he at- 
tacked the evils of slavery and predicted a civil war in the 
decade between 1860 and 1870. Lincoln was among the group 
of lawyers and politicians present, and was deeply attected 
by the sermon. He is said to have declared, “It was the most 
impressive sermon I ever heard. I believe it and wonder that 
God should have given such power to a man. The most won- 
derful thing to me was that somehow I felt myself strongly 
involv ed init.” Later in his lite Akers was presented by some 
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fellow-ministers with a cane (still in the possession of the 
Akers family) to commemorate this occasion. 

When Milburn was obliged to leave college, Dr. Akers 
took him along as he rode the district on horseback. Milburn 
wrote: 

When a boy I groomed his horse, blacked his boots, brushed his 


clothes, and performed all the offices of a body servant for him, and I 


have never felt more honored than when doing so, or in sitting by the 


table, and by the hearth and listening with open-cyed wonder and delight 


to the streams of thought and wisdom flowing from his reverent lips. . . . 


Blessed be the memory of the grandest preacher of righteousness that in 


my knowledge has appeared in the Valley of the Mississippi.’ 


Under Akers’ tutelage Milburn became an itinerant Meth- 
odist preacher. He was admitted on trial as a member of 
the Illinois Conterence on his twentieth birthday and for two 
vears traveled a circuit in which he preached forty sermons at 
thirty places every twenty-cight days, riding on herseback 
about two hundred miles, roughing it on “hog and hominy. 
corn bread and common doins,” and proving himself a most 
ettective evangelist. He was married in 1846 to Cornelia L. 
Wilmot of Baltimore. 

In Ten Years of Preacher-Life (published in 1859) Mil- 
burn gives a vivid glimpse of Hlinois Methodism and life on 
the trontier. The Illinois Annual Conterence was in session 
at Paris in September, 18-16: 

The bishop {Hamline} presiding was the victim of a heart-disease 
Over his head the sword of Damocles hung ever suspended by a hair, 
the death's head was never absent from his banquet, and the dread of 
sudden death had discolored all his ideas of life. He was the morbid and 
sworn foe to everything like gaiety, and while not sour or sullen, yet his 
picty was weighty and lugubrious. It may well be imagined that such 
a chairman had trouble to keep in order a man like Peter Cartwright, 
with whom humor and drollery are as natural as to breathe. Brother Cart- 
wright had the floor one day, and by his irresistible fun, set the Confer- 
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ence in a roar. “Stop, Brother Cartwright.” said the bishop: 1 cannot 
allow such sin to be committed among Methodist preachers when I have 
the charge of them. I read in the Bible, be angry and sin nor, but I 
nowhere see, laugh and sin not. Let us bow down and contess our offence 
Brother Cartwright, lead in prayer.” The backwoods preacher kneeled and 
repeated the Lord's prayer, and then rising, said, “Look here, Mr. Bishop, 
when I dig potatoes, I dig potatoes; when I hoe corn, I hoe corn: when I 
pray, IT pray: and when I attend to business, | want to attend to busi- 
ness—I wish you did too, and I don’t want you to take such snap judg 
ment on me again. 

“Brother,” said the bishop, in a monitory tone, “do you think you 
are growing in grace?” “Yes, Bishop, I think I am-—in_ spots It is 
hardly necessary to add that the bishop gave him up as incorrigible. 

We reached the edge of the grand prairie, where stood a single cabin, 
consisting of two rooms. About twenty-five preachers were in our com- 
pany, and this was the only house at which we could put up. The peo- 
ple received us gladly, notwithstanding the disparity between our num- 


bers and their accommodations, and said they would do their best for 


us . Gathering around the huge fireplace, our venerable friend, 
Dr. Akers, occupying the seat of Gamaliel, expounded such knotty points 
in divinity as were proposed by the juniors. It was a picturesque scene, 
as the ruddy glare of the pine-knots, shining from the chimney corner, 
lit up the eager, generous faces of a score of devoted itinerants, to whom 
hardship and privations were as nothing, and unrewarded toil a pleas- 
ure. ... There was one bedstead in the room, for my wife and myself, 
she being the only woman of the party, while shuck-muattresses and buttalo 
skins were laid upon the floor for the men, some of the juniors repairing 
to the hay-mow, no unusual chamber for a circuit rider 

Our next halting-place was to be on the other side of the grand 
prairie. We were up at three o'clock, and not a bit too soon, for my 
wife was hardly out of bed, before a heavy shower poured through the 
root, upon the very spot where we had lain. 

Our hospitable entertainers furnished an ample breakfast and abun 
dant provision for our lunch, but refused to receive a picayune, saying 
they would expect their house to be struck by lightning if they took pay 


for feeding Methodist preachers and their horses.’ 


At the Annual Conterence in September, 1845 Milburn 
was selected to raise money for the prospective new Female 
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Seminary at Jacksonville and also for McKendree College at 
Lebanon, Illinois. After spending three weeks in Cincinnati 
with very little success, he boarded a crowded steamboat to go 
up the Ohio River to Wheeling. Among the passengers were 
a number of members of both houses of Congress on their 
way to Washington. Milburn was shocked to discover that 
many of them spent most of their time plaving cards and drink- 
ing, and that their language was rough and profane. — Be- 
cause of fog, on Sunday morning the boat was still eighty miles 
below Wheeling. A religious service was organized and Mil- 
burn was invited to preach. After his sermon, he could not 
“resist the impulse to speak a straightforward word to the 
men on my right and lett.” “As a preacher of the gospel,” 
he told them, “I am commissioned to tell vou, that unless vou 
renounce your evil courses, repent of your sins, and believe 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ with hearts unto righteousness, vou 
will certainly be damned.” 

Retiring to his stateroom immediately after the service, 
he wondered what would be the effect of his plain speaking. 
Soon there came a knock at his door. He opened it, and a 
gentleman entered and said: 

I have been requested to wait upon you by the members of Con 


gress on board They desire me to present you with this purse of 


money as a token of their appreciation of your sincerity and fearless 


duct; they have also desired me 


to ask. if you will allow your name to be used at the coming election 


ness in reproving them for their miscone 


of chaplain tor Congress It you will consent to this, they are ready t 


assure vou an honorable election 


Betore the boat reached Wheeling, Milburn assented to the 
proposal and was subsequently elected. 

As chaplain of Congress he opened the two houses 
with praver cach day and preached in the Hall ot Representa- 
tives on Sunday mornings. For a blind young man of twenty- 
two that was a tremendous responsibility. In Tex Years of 
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Preacher-Life there are fascinating chapters on social life in 
Washington and on Congress in the 1840's. His sketches of 


Calhoun and Webster, still in the Senate, and Clay, who had 
resigned in 1841 but was re-elected in 1849, are valuable 
particularly those of Clay and Calhoun—as contemporary es- 
timates. 

After John Quincy Adams and a few other veterans [he wrote} the 
two members of the House in whom I became most interested were 
young men who had entered the national service side by side, from distant 
quarters of the Union two years before—one from Georgia, the other 


from Illinois.” 


These were Alexander H. Stephens, “the most pow ertul orator 
in Congress,” and Stephen A. Douglas. Ot the latter, whom 
Milburn had known in Illinois, he said: 


No man, since the days of Andrew Jackson, has gained a stronger 
hold upon the confidence and attachments of his adherents, or exercised 
a more dominating authority over the masses of his party than Judge 
Douglas. Whether upon the stump, in the caucus, or the Senate, his power 
and success in debate are prodigious. His instincts stand him in the 


stead of imagination, and amount to genius.” 


Through assiduous training Milburn had developed a 
marvelous memory. He now considered the problem of how 
to speak effectively to an audience familiar with the eloquence 
of the nation’s greatest statesmen and orators. He felt that 
“the true power of the speaking man consists in the balanced 
and serene movement of his intellect, and his near and living 
connection with his hearers through the eve.” Separated trom 
his congregation “by the impassable gulf of darkness,” what 
was he to do?’ He rejected the idea of memorizing his dis- 
courses, being convinced that he would thus mortgage his 
future and bind himself as the slave of a bad habit. He de- 
cided to develop the habit of extempore speech, the “natural 
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connection between the tongue and the brain, and to gain 
for the brain itself the healthful and natural play of its facul- 
ties when the body was erected upon its legs in the midst of 
an assembly however large, or upon an occasion however mo- 
mentous. 

In spite of his blindness he achieved great power as a 
speaker. “What a magnificent voice he had!” said Dr. G. R. 
S. McEltresh, a distinguished member of the Ilinois Conter- 
ence, who knew Milburn well. “It was really an instrument 
of music. While it possessed immense volume it was never 
harsh, but deep and organ-like. His clocution was w ell-nigh 
faultless.” 

Atter two years as chaplain, Milburn’s health failed again. 
He was told that he probably had only six months to live. In 
order to increase his chances he resigned the chaplaincy and 
moved to the milder climate of Alabama, and for six vears 
held pastorates in Mobile and Montgomery. This was the 
period of his greatest mental activity and growth. He spent 
eleven to fifteen hours a day in “intellectual labor.” He and 
his wite read newspapers, reviews, history, travel, poetry, and 
especially metaphysics. He became familiar with the works 
of his illustrious contemporaries, Emerson and the other 
transcendentalists. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartuy particularly ap- 
pealed to him and was one of the strong influences in his life. 
Later he became an intimate friend of Carlyle, whom he visited 
many times in London. Atter the death of their wives the 
two men, both inveterate smokers, had many a long talk over 
their cigars. 

Later Milburn was very critical of what he became during 
this period. He lived, he said, in 

a world of ethereal abstraction .. . nothing better than a babbling fool, 


deluded with self-conceit and intoxicated with weak tea, made by steeping 


the leaves of a so-called oecumenical philosophy in the liquid of a high- 
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sounding and oracular vocabulary. . . . Ah! Thomas Carlyle, you have 


much to answer for in sending adrift upon the fog banks, such raw and 
inexperienced boys as I was when your mighty genius found me out. 
Many a day of miserable doubt, and night of morbid wretchedness have 
you caused me. Yet for all that, | owe you more and love you better than 


any author of the time.' 


While living in Alabama, Milburn was tried for heresy 
and investigated by the Methodists for “questionable conduct” 
-attendance at a Mardi Gras in New Orleans. He was ex- 
onerated from both charges. He was much in demand as a 
speaker, averaging seven addresses and sermons each week. 
But once again he suffered a physical breakdown and returned 
to Washington in 1853, where he soon recovered. From this 
time on his health was excellent and he developed remarkable 
powers of endurance. | 

He served another term as chaplain of Congress in 1853 
and 185-4. He then became pastor of the Central Methodist 
Church, New York. In 1858 he was appointed to the Pacitic 
Church, Brooklyn, and in 1861 to the historic John Street 
Church, New York, known as the “cradle of Methodism,” 
where he attracted crowds of people to his services. During 
this period he traveled up to 50,000 miles a year in all parts 
of the United States and the British Isles, often lecturing six 
nights a week and returning to his church to preach on Sun- 
day. By 1883 he declared that he had traveled 1,500,000 miles, 
always alone and without accident. 

In 1855 he delivered twelve lectures at the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston on “The Early History and Settlement ot the 
Mississippi Valley.” and later at the same Institute a lecture 
on “Recollections of Thomas Carlvle.” He lectured on Maric 
Antoinette.” “Aaron Burr. the Most Romantic Figure in 
American History.” “The Lite and Times of John Milton, 
“John Randolph of Roanoke.” “The Ritle. Axe and Saddle- 


Bags,” “Songs in the Night.” and his most popular lecture, 


Milburn, Ten Years of Preacher-Life. 2: 9] -9 
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“What a Blind Man Saw in Europe.” Speaking ot his lec- 


tures, the Lowisville Courier-Journal said: 


There are, doubtless, some who excel him in butfoonery, which com- 
mands the popular applause, but for refined beauty of language, genuine 
wit, noble thought, and oftentimes a deep pathos, we have not seen his 


equal. 
The Memphis Avalunche wrote: 


A friend who has heard Webster, Calhoun, Clay and Prentiss in 
their most celebrated efforts, is so enthusiastic in his admiration of Mr 
Milburn, that he says he never heard anything from these illustrious 
orators superior to the subtile rationale of the English character of “Re- 
serve.” His panorama of Paris which for an hour and a half was unrolled 
before you so vividly that you lived and moved in the midst of a gorgeous 
pageant a long summer day, and laughed or wept at the bidding of a 
wizard’s wand; his most beautiful description of Westminster Abbey 
Nothing of the kind was ever more charming than his picture of the 
American girl; nothing more deeply pathetic than his Marie Antoinette. 
Carlyle’s monologue on dyspepsia, given with wonderful verisimilitude 
by the lecturer, could hardly be appreciated by any but the readers of 


Sartor Resartus, but they, the select few, enjoyed it with intense gusto 


Milburn’s first trip to England was made in 1857 in com- 
pany with Bishop Matthew Simpson, who preached Lincoln's 
funeral sermon eight vears later. Milburn remained six months 
and preached and lectured with tremendous success. In 1868 
he underwent an operation on his eye by the renowned sur- 
geon Von Griite in Paris, but the operation was unsuccessful 
and thenceforth Milburn was totally blind. He made a num- 
ber of other trips to Europe, several of them in his last years 
as a member of parties organized by Senator and Mrs. George 
Hearst of California, parents of William Randolph Hearst, 
who were among his closest friends. 

In 1865 Milburn was persuaded to become a clergyman 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He was convinced that 
he could be more successful in a settled pastorate with an as- 


These newspaper items. without dates, were given to the writer by Miss Lorene 


Martin, now decease 
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sistant than in the Methodist itinerancy with its frequent com- 
pulsory change of churches. He was ordained a deacon in 
that vear and a priest in 1866. In preparation tor his | ities 
he committed the entire Book of Common Pr aver to Memory. 
His recital of the liturgy was said to have been most beauti- 
ful. Throughout his entire ministry his reading of the Scrip- 
tures seems to have been the most impressive of all his public 
utterances. The London Chronicle said: 


Glib Anglican curates who habitually rattle their daily lessons were 
hushed to shame as they heard him recite the 55th chapter of Isaiah or the 
first fifteen verses of the Gospel of St. John; and a friend in this country 
recalls that when Dr. Milburn conducted family prayers in the home even 


the servants were drawn to the door, loath to miss one tone of his voice. 


In 1878 Milburn applied tor readmission to the Hlinots 
Conterence of the Methodist Church and was received with- 
out reordination and with an enthusiasm which made him very 
happy. He said he had missed the whole-hearted brotherli- 
ness of the Methodist ministry. For the rest of his life he 
Was a supernumerary” preacher—not assigned to any particu- 
lar pastorate—in the Methodist Church. 

During Cleveland's first administration Milburn returned 
to Washington as chaplain of the House ot Representatives, 
serving continuously there until 1892. In 1893 he was elect- 
ed chaplain of the Senate and remained in this position until 
his death in 1903. During his incumbency he made an untor- 
gettable impression upon official Washington. His pravers 
were much more than formal invocations. When the Venezue- 
lan boundary dispute in 1895 threatened a break between the 
United States and Great Britain, fiery anti-British speeches 
were being made in Congress and tension was at its height, 
Milburn offered a prayer which calmed the war spirit. It was 
felt by many that the amicable settlement of the matter was 
largely due to the effect of that remarkable prayer. 

Milburn was more popular than ever as a preacher and 
lecturer. He spent most of his summers in England, supplying 
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the pulpits of some of the largest and most influential churches 
in London. Dr. James M. Buckley, for forty years the dis- 
tinguished editor of The Christian Ad ocate, Said in an edi- 
torial at the time of Milburn’s death: 


The last time he visited London, a few years ago, to supply a pulpit 


he was lonized the whole time he was there. He was kept lecturing 


nearly every week night and his Sunday congregations were enlarged until 


the ordinary collections increased from: three or four pounds to seventeen 


pounds per Sunday 


qdiscourses, in Our cCStimate, rarely sur- 


We have heard him preach 


passed in Classic oratory: again we have heard him deliver in the most 


magniloguent way matter that was not worthy of such an oratorical dis 


play; but never did he utter a word unfit for publication, or a sentence 


that was noc grammatically and rhetorically Composed 


As a guest he was fascinating. Whether he spoke upon history, travel, 


or the great men whom he had heard, delivered his critical opinions of 


the best poets, orators and writers, or exhibited his gifts as a raconteur, 


it Was part of a liberal education to a family to entertain him 


Of late years in religious conversation he was spiritual and inex 


pressibly touching. He knew at what periods of life his religious fervor 


declined, and recalled the spiritual visions and gracious “chastenings 


which had led him into peace again Like the Psalmist David, in his 


in humility and spirituality and was ready for the 


old age, he increased 


inevitable 


The Rifle. Axe and Suddle-Bacs, and Other Lectures 
was published in London in 1857 and The Pioneers, Preachers 
and People of the Mississippi Valley in 1860. In Ten Years of 
Preacher-Life and The Lance, Crass and Canoe: the Plathoat, 
Rifle and Plouch in the Valle J of the pz he described 
the problems, hardships, customs, tolklore and humorous sto- 


ries of the so-called backwoods people ot the Mississippi Val- 


lev during the first half of the nineteenth century, which are 


nowhere more accurately or interestingly recorded. Milburn’s 


books make good reading even today. 
Milburn made only two or three references to Lincoln 
in his books. He credited Peter Cartwright with many of 


The Cl Adi 1903 
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Lincoln's best stories and idioms: “ ‘I never cross a river till 
I get to it,’ and ‘I never swap jack-knives while swimming a 
horse over a river, were two savings of the famous backwoods 
preacher . . . which, adopted by Abraham Lincoln, have 
passed into proverbs.” 

In my boyhood {wrote Milburn} I often visited Springfield, where 
one of my recreations was to “loaf” in front of the store of my old friend, 
Mr. James Lamb, at the southeast corner of the public square, about one 
o'clock, when people were on their way from dinner, and where Mr. Lin- 
coln was sure to stop, and a crowd soon gathered to hear his stories. He 
would tell one or two, and this would call out one and another of his 
friends, and that never failed to remind him of a fresh one, and thus 
the fun went on sometimes for hours... . In the hot summer afternoons 
he would take off hat, coat, and waistcoat, and in shirt-sleeves become not 
only a story-teller but an actor representing the scene and parties he por- 
trayed. The land has never had such a raconteur to suit the taste and 
humor of a western crowd as he; and the discipline he thus acquired did 
not a little towards giving him that almost unequaled style of speech in 
the courtroom, on the stump, and with the pen—a style sure to go to 
posterity, and live when most of the elaborate and stately declamations 
of the Senate, rostrum, and bar, are forgotten." 


It should be kept in mind that Milburn was a Democrat, a 
merober of the party of Jefferson, Jackson, Polk and Peter 
Cartwright; that he spent the years 1847-1853 in the deep 
South and was in New York during most of the Civil War. 
No partisan political opinions are expressed in his writings. 
When he came to appreciate Lincoln's true greatness (prob- 
ably not until after the Civil War) he seems to have taken it 
for granted. 

Milburn made the prayer at the formal opening of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, and 
Queen Victoria’s request he made the opening prayer at her 
Jubilee in 1897. An autographed photograph otf the Queen 

Milburn, The Lance, Cross and Canoe: the Flathoat, Rifle and Plough in the 


Valles of the Mississippi (New York and St. Louis, 1892), 669 
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is a prized possession of the Milburn descendants in Jack- 


sonville. 

In 1901 Milburn was injured while attempting to enter 
a streetcar after leaving the Capitol. His resignation as chap- 
lain was not accepted, though he was unable to continue ac- 
tively on duty. Mrs. Hearst installed him in a spacious home 
in Santa Barbara, California, where he passed away April 10, 
1903, a few months before his eightieth birthday. His wife 
and their six children had all preceded him in death. His 
adopted daughters, Louisa and Alberta Gemley, whose father 
was a preacher friend of Milburn’s, were with him at the last. 
He is buried in Diamond Grove Cemetery, Jacksonville, IIl- 
nois, next to his parents and within a short distance of the 
road over which he and his family entered Jacksonville sixty- 


five years before. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES 


IN ILLINOIS DURING THE CIVIL WAR 
By FRANK L. KLEMEN' 


LLINOIS contributed more than her share of men and 
I money to the winning of the Civil War. She also had 
many critics of President Lincoln’s war policy and thousands 
in the rank and file of the Copperhead movement. In addi- 
tion, she contributed generously to the building of the legend 


that treason and secret societies stalked the land. War psv- 


chosis and the emotions attending civil conflict proved to 
be fertile ground for rumor, and Republican strategists en- 
couraged it with vague charges and grave accusations; party 
aides and editors fabricated exposés, circulated them in the 
party press, and tied the tail of treason to the Democratic 
donkey.’ 

The man who devised the Knights of the Golden Circle 
—around which most of the secret-society scares revolved: 
never touched foot on Illinois soil. That whimsical wanderer, 
George Washington Lamb Bickley, drifted to Cincinnati in 


The traditional view ot the secret soaetes 1s given in Bethania Meradith Smith, 
Civil War Subversives,” Jowrval of the Illinois State Historical Society, XLV ( Autumn, 
1953), 220-40; Jasper Cross, “Divided Loyalties in Southern Hlinois during the Civil 
War” (Ph.D. thesis, typewritten, University of Illinois, 1942); Mayo Fesler, “Secret 
Political Societies in the North during the Civil War,” Indrana Magazine 
XIV (Sept., 1918), 183-286; Elbert J. Benton, The Movement f 
Victory During the Civil War (Western Reserve Historical Soctety 
land, 1918); Wood Gray, The Hidden Cirtvil War: The Story o 
(New York, 1942); and George Fort Milton, Abraham Lincoln a 


(New York, 1942 


Frank L. Klement is an associate professor of history at May 
guctte University, Milwaukee. He received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin (1946) and is the author of a number 
of articles published in various historical journals. At present he 1 
working on a book about Midwestern Copperheadism. 
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the early 1850's. Bombastic and arrogant, he made few friends 
in the “Queen City,” vet a facile pen and a glib tongue won 
him assignments as lawyer, lecturer, writer and doctor. He mar- 
ried a widow and turned to daydreaming while mismanaging 
her Scioto County farm. One of his daydreams was the “Con- 
tinental Union’’—a sort of successor to the dying Know- 
Nothing movement. Failing to sell that strange bill of goods, 
he revised the ritual and the name. Thus the Knights of the 
Golden Circle were brought into being by Bickley’s pen. Ap- 
propriating the title of “General,” the Ohio charlatan sought 
to pyramid a fortune upon $10 membership fees. When he 
could no longer delude his wife and elude his creditors, he 
fled trom Ohio and tailored the Golden Circle to suit the 
Southern temper. After the failure of a scheme to colonize 
and annex Mexico, he tried to transtorm his paper society 
into one to promote secession and military preparation. But 
the Circle continued to exist more in fancy than in fact. 

Rumors that the Knights planned to capture Washington 
were discredited by a special congressional committee— ‘the 
evidence produced does not prove the existence of a secret 
socicty here or elsewhere’’-—but jittery Washingtonians still 
had fears. The Kentucky legislature also gave Bicklev’s so- 
ciety free publicity. Two pamphlets—the first allegedly by 
a former “Governor General” of the order in Tennessee and 
the second the work of an Indiana doctor, written to bring 
profits to writers and printers—helped build the K.G.C. legend 
and to give Bickley the notoriety he sought. 

The Bickley Papers are in the War Department Records, National Archives. See 
also Ollinger Crenshaw, “The Knights of the Golden Circle: the Career of George 
Bickley,” American Historical Retrew. XLVI (Oct, 1941), 23-50; the Dr. A. A 
Urban expose in the Louisville Journal: Bickley's explanations in The Crisis (Colum- 
bus, Ohio}, Dec. 30, 1863; Cinermnats Gazette. Aug. 6, 1863; and the Bickley letters 
in the Nicolay-Hay MSS (Illinois State Historical Library 


Congresstonal Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., House Report No. 79, p. 5: Kentucky, 
House Journal, 1861, 137-40, Senate Journal 146; J. W. Pomtrey, A Trve Dis 
closure and Exposttion of the Knights of t den Circle. Includ. j 
Grips, and Charges of the Three Degrees as Practiced by the Order (Cincinnati, 1861); 
{Dr. J. M. Hiatt}, Av Authentic Expostt: of the 'KGC’ Knights of the Golden Cir- 
cle: A History of Secession from 1834 to 1861 by a Member of the Order (Andian- 


luding the Secret Signs, 


apolis, 1861). 
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The Knights were accused of participation in the Ken- 
tucky elections of June, 1861; Republicans devised “exposés”’ 
om the eve of the October elections in Ohio; and reports of 
i “‘treasonable league” in Detroit and the Midwest reached 
the floor of the United States Senate.’ The Michigan rumors, 
based on a hoax letter, were proved false and the Ohio 
charges as only campaign propaganda, but rumors continued 
to circulate and provide the foundation for even more fan- 
tastic tales.” 

An anonymous letter, signed “A member ot the N.G.C.,” 
reached Senator Orville H. Browning. The “N.G.C.” were 
blamed for the defeat at Bull Run, the revocation of Frémont’s 
emancipation proclamation and the Union failures in Mis- 
sourt. The “N.G.C. placed McLelland {sze} at the head ot 
our army,’ added the anonymous scrib bler, “as they knew 
he would favor slavery, and would not advance until they 
got ready.” Reports that bridges and trestles of the Hlinois 
Central Railroad were marked for destruction and_ stories 
growing out of the arrest of Confederate agents in Cairo, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis added to the uneasiness which prevailed. 

In the early months of 1852 the Ilinois Constitutional 
Convention set to work to halve Governor Richard Yates’ term 
of ofthice, to deprive him of military patronage, to investigate 
every aspect of the state government and to experiment with 
gerrymandering. Joseph King Cummins Forrest, Springtield 
correspondent for the Chicago Tribune, led the Republican 
attack on the convention with a bizarre report: 


* Louisville Journal, June 6, 1861 (clipping, Bickley Papers); Ohio State Journal 
[Columbus], Oct. 8, 1861; History of Marion County, Ohio (Chicago, 1883), 448-49 
Cong. Globe. 37 Cong., 2 Sess., star Detroit Tribune, quoted in Detroit Free Press 
Sept. 21, 1861 

Guy S. Hopkins to William H. Seward, Nov. 29, 1861, Hopkins Papers (Natl 
Archives); Ohio Statesman {Columbus}, Oct. 8, 12, 15, 16, 19, 1861; Cleveland 
Leader, Oct. 10, 15, 16, 18, 1861. The hoax letter was printed in the I//inors State 
Register {[Springtield}, Apr. 9, 1862. 

* Anonymous letter in Browning Papers (Ill. State Hist. Lib 

‘Parker Earle and Charles Colby to Gov. Richard Yates, Apr. 21, 1862, Yates 
Papers (Ill. State Hist. Lib.); James Gage to Yates, Apr. 23, 1862, shid.; “Arrests tor 
Disloyalty” (MSS, State Dept. Files, Natl. Archives), 29, 33-34, 207, 218-19, 275 
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It has been rumored for some days, that there were many Knights 
of the Golden Circle and members of mutual protection societies in the 
convention. I have forborne to allude to them before, but they come so 
thick upon me, that I can do so no longer. The number of K.G.C.'s 
has been placed so high, as to come within a few votes of a majority of 
the convention 

The Trane added editorially: “There are men in that con- 
vention who would not hesitate to involve our people in an- 
archy—who wait only the favorable moment to seize the milt- 
tary power of the state, and to turn the arms of Illinois upon 
the flag of our common country.” 

Anthony Thornton, Democratic delegate from Shelby 
County, re id Forrest's report and the Tr7/une editorial to the 
convention, and warned that failure to refute the charges 
would be viewed as an admission of guilt. He demanded a 
prompt investigation and proposed that a special committee 
be named to look into the charges. William A. Hacker, chair- 
man of the convention, said: “IT think there is nobody at 
Chicago, or any place else, who believes there is a single 
Knight of the Golden Circle anywhere in this state. Iam sat- 
istied, sir, that there is not a single lodge of that order, or 
whatever vou call it, in the district which I represent upon this 
floor, and I don’t believe there 1s any such organization in 
Illinois.” William J. Allen, later one of the state’s best-known 


Copperheads, endorsed an investigation but believed it would 
prove fruitless. “IT know of no such organization myself,” 
he stated, ‘nor do | believe that anv member here belongs to 


such an organization.” He added that the treason charges 
which had been directed his way originated with “% 1 short 
officer at Cairo.’ Orlando B. Ficklin, another 
Democrat. wanted the majority of the members of the special 
investigating committee to be Republicans so that whitewash 


charges could never be made in tuture davs. 


» Tribune, Feb. 11, 1 
the ¢ ¢ the State f I/linots. Con veneéd at 
Spring he don January 7, 1862 (Springtield, 1862), 410-11; iings ot the Con- 
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Republican delegates also registered their disbeliet ot 
the K.G.C. rumors and charges. Wellington Weigley had 
never before heard of the Knights of the Golden Circle in 
Illinois—he “would just as soon believe that there were mem- 
bers of Beauregard’s staff” in the state. Elliott Anthony fa- 
vored ignoring the charges, for convention action would only 
add dignity to rumor and esteem to slander. “Long” John 
Wentworth, with a reputation tor boldness and independence, 
deplored eftorts to give the impression that the only business 
transacted by the convention was initiating Knights into the 
Golden Circle.’ 

The convention's special committee, including three Re- 
publican members, examined the charges. Forrest admitted 
that he had no tangible proot ot his weird allegations, that 
he had compounded his story out of vague rumors, sweeping 
misunderstandings and unfounded accusations which had 
reached the Governor's desk. United States Marshal David 
L. Phillips of the Southern District of Illinois, who had en- 
couraged the charges, admitted under oath that he had no evi- 
dence as to the dislovalty of any delegates to the convention. 
The committee's report of March 19, 1862 stated that all ru- 
mors regarding the Knights of the Golden Circle were with- 
out foundation, that all convention members under suspicion 
were exonerated, and that Forrest merited censure tor circu- 
lating tables and giving dignity to gossip. 

If Hlinois Democrats expected this report to quash all 
K.G.C. rumors, they were woefully mistaken. Even while 
the report was being drafted an agent of the State Depart- 
ment toured Washington, Jefterson, Hamilton and William- 
son counties and wrote a twelve-page report on “disloyalty” 
to his superiors. One suspect had initiated the agent into 
the “Golden Circle,” another was secretary of a local lodge 
and a third the ‘self-proclaimed head of the K.G.C." in 


1 Journal of the Convention, 942-43. 
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nois, wrote Secretary Seward’s emissary. Admitting a lack of 
tangible proot to link some of Lincoln's most outspoken critics 
to the secret society, he felt that the prevalency of rumors and 
the boldness of the “suspects” seemed to justify such beliefs. 

Yates saw this report betore it was forwarded to Washington. 

J. F. Cochran of Jackson ¢ ounty wrote Yates that some 
ot his neighbors belonged to “the Golden Circle Organiza- 
tion.” Thomas Yardley and ‘T. R. Bates reported that a 
istre of the gospel,” suspected of disloyalty, had “formed 
lodge which they give the name ot the golden circle.” Mrs. 
Kate Anderson wrote that the secessionists of Rome (Jefterson 
County ) had “organized all the Knights of the Golden Circle 
into companies.” John H. Brown and S. M. Thrift advo- 
cated the expulsion of Joshua C. Allen from Congress, sug- 
gesting that perhaps he belonged to the K.G.C. Grant Good- 
rich attributed the Democratic clean sweep of Chicago offices 
in April, 1862 to the “insidious influence” of the K.G.C. 

The battle over ratification of the new constitution was 
waged along party lines. The Tribune labeled the docu- 
ment a ‘secession swindle’ —the product of “mousing polli- 
ticians, many of them Knights of the Golden Circle.” * Other 
papers made equally ridiculous and fantastic charges. The 
defeat of the “Copperhead” constitution was celebrated with 


parties and parades. “Illinois Saved trom the Grasp ot 
Traitors,” proclaimed the Trvbune; the “cloven hoof of the 
K.G.C.” had brought a patriotic reaction. Every lodge of the 


Golden Circle from Chicago to Cairo was said to have circu- 
lated in behalf of ratification. The Gazette 


2 Report of Albert P. Davis (n.d.), with David L. Phillips to Frederick W 
Seward, Feb. 23, 1862, Dr. John P. Clemenson Papers (State Dept. Files, Natl. Ar 
chives 

Cochran to Yates, Apr. 24, 1862, Yates Papers; Yardley and Bates to Yates, 
Mar. 20, 1862, tbid.; Mrs. Anderson to Yates, May 3, 1862, :4:d.; Brown and Thrift 
to Lyman Trumbull, May 26, 1862, Trumbull Papers (microtilm copy, Ill. State Hist 
Lib.); Goodrich to Elihu B. Washburne, May 29, 1862, Washburne Papers (Library 
ol Congress). 

14 Chicago Tribune, May 15, June 5, 7 
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of Lacon thanked the voters for defeating both the Knights 
and the “Copperhead” constitution—insisting that the conven- 
tion proceedings “pointed with unerring certainty to the pres- 
ence of the K.G.C.”’ 

Similar rumors rolled in from neighboring states. A 
pamphlet published by Union League leaders of Kentucky 
warned that the K.G.C. was active and treasonable and that 
the Chicago Times was an “auxiliary organ” of the serpentine 
society. The Tribunes of both New York and Chicago de- 
picted Dubuque, lowa as a sinkhole of treason and credited 
it with harboring a nest of Knights.” The efforts of Gov- 
ernor Oliver P. Morton to develop a K.G.C. scare in Indiana 
were assisted by a judge’s letter and a grand jury report more 
political than judicial.’ 

A series of arbitrary arrests in southern Illinois by over- 
zealous Marshal Phillips inflamed the public mind so that 
Phillips needed to revive K.G.C. fears tor “justification.” 
That same straw man might help to counteract the rising Dem- 
ocratic tide of 1862 and aid recruiting for the Union League. 
Four affidavits—each signed with an “X°’—were used to jus- 
tify the arrests and to buttress Phillips’ K.G.C. claims. James 
Hamilton, a deserter trying to escape court-martial, claimed 
that he had attended two meetings of the Golden Circle- 
one a meeting of “Lodge No. 459” in an uncultivated corn- 
field, and the other an open meeting in Williamson County 
—actually a Democratic rally and barbecue. George Meyers 
also claimed to have attended two meetings of Knights—one 
being the same Williamson County barbecue where William 
J. Allen and Judge Andrew D. Dutt spiced their criticism of 
Lincoln with bitter sauce. Joseph T. Williams called a Dem- 


Ibid., Jane 21, July 11, 1862; Wl:nois Gazette {Lacon}, June 25, 18¢ 

Dubuque Times, Apr. 9, 17 (3-column resume), May 8. 18¢ Dubuque 
Herald, Apr. 10, 1862. 

17 Tlinois State Journal {Springteld}], Aug. 21, 1862; Grand Jury Report, May 
Term. U.S. District Court. District ot pein Indianapolis Journal, June 18. 19, Aug 
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ocratic Party caucus a K.G.C. session. Drenascus Hall swore 
that he had joined the Knights, and added a hattul of con- 
tradictory statements.'* These affidavits failed to prove Phil- 
lips’ contention that all whom he had arrested were “lead- 
ing and influential members of the Knights of the Golden 
respectable Republicans testified to “treasonable” 
remarks by Allen and other Copperhead speakers, but would 
not uphold the K.G.C. accusations. 

The Chicago Tribune's four-column article of August 
26, 1862 added to these attidavits extracts from letters which 
had come to Governor Yates’ desk. An anonymous informer 
reported that the “nights of the Golden Sircul” drilled every 
moonlight night; “somting must be dun,” for “every bunch 
is giting his orders for his portion of the work to do.” T. C. 
Estes had heard that the Knights intended “to rebel” when 
they got “more forse.” D. D. C. Porter added that the Demo- 
cratic Party stalked the land like “Calhoun’s Ghost” in the 
shape of the K.G.C., or conditional Union men. T. P. Rebb 
reported trom Cairo that he had fallen in with “a ‘Golden 
Circle’ agent.” Such letter writers reported what they had 
heard rather than what they had seen; usually the rumors con- 
cerned neighboring communities rather than their own; atro- 
cious grammar and misspellings often revealed the credulity 
and ignorance of the authors. 

Forrest, not discomtited by the failure of his earlier 
K.G.C. charges against the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, was responsible also tor this effusion. In tact he was 
the central figure in every “exposé” in Illinois during the en- 
tire Civil War. Born in Cork, Ireland, he had come to Chi- 
cago in 1840 and had won recognition in newspaper work, 


tidavits. Aug. 11, 1862, in Latayette C. Baker-Levi C. Turner Papers ( MSS 

eneral’s Records, War Dept. Files. Natl. Archives The author hereby ex 

the War Department tor permission to use these papers, 

previouslv closed resea 
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1 M. Stanton. Sept. 4, 1862, thid 
Anonvmous letter to Dear Sir.’ Aug. 18, 1862: Yates Papers: Estes to Yates 
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first as a writer for the Evenmg Journal, then on the statt 
of the Gem of the Prairie. He was one of the founders 
of the Tr7bvne and later managing editor of the Chicago 
Democrat. He read law in the office of J. Young Scammon, 
and followed Scammon into Swedenborgianism and the Re- 
publican Party. Irish Democrats detested Forrest's change 
of both religion and politics. Yates appointed him state agent 
in the carly months of the war. Later as Springfield corre- 
spondent of the and the Democrat ot St. 
Louis he became a contidant of the Governor and had access 
to the rumors and reports which reached Yates’ desk.  Beg- 
ging tor another slice of patronage pie, he pointed out that 
he could use the columns “of a leading journal in the State” 
to aid the Governor's cause.’ After the Tr7bune exposé of 
August, 1862 Yates named Forrest an aide on his statt, which 
gave the aftable Irishman an opportunity to continue turn- 
ing a searching spotlight on the Golden Circle. 

Some of the Illinois newspapers which reprinted For- 
rest’s exposé out-Heroded Herod. The Carbondale Time, 
for example, claimed that 30,000 Knights could be found in 
southern Illinois.” The York Evening Post added: 
“It is thought in Washington and Springfield that there are 
in Illinois not less than seven hundred treasonable societies 
based upon some modification of the plan upon which the 
Knights of the Golden Circle build.” 

Democrats did not let Forrest's allegations go unchal- 
lenged. Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the [//:nozs State Reg- 
ister { Springfield }, criticized those who sowed slanders tor 
political effect and debunked the “political hokum” intended 
“to affect the elections in November” and to tie the tag of 
treason to Democratic coattails. James C. Allen criticized 
the K.G.C. smears and the “most damnable” arbitrary ar- 
2 Forrest to Yates, July 30, 1862, zbid. 


“2 Quoted in I//. State Jour., Sept. 10, 1862. 
Quoted in I//. State Reg., Aug. 30, 1862. 
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rests. Samuel S. Marshall, linked by Forrest to the Knights, 
wrote in an open letter: “I have never at any time belonged 
to any secret organization, and I have all my life opposed 
all secret organizations, believing them to be fundamentally 
and radically wrong in a republican government.” “Hun- 
dreds of contacts” and a knowledge of things going on moved 
Elder J. Hartley of Wayne County to warn Yates to discredit 
all the charges; “all such tales had come from the father of 
lies and {were} told by some visionary, fanatical fool.” 
Colonel William R. Morrison, wounded at Fort Donelson, 
found it necessary to make an angry denial of K.G.C. “im- 
plications,” believing “explanations” unnecessary in view of 
his war and public record.*’ 

All those arrested by Phillips also denied links with 
subversive secret societies. Judge Duft asked for an oppor- 
tunity to prove the affidavits and evidence an “unmitigated 
falsehood,” even offering to pay the expenses of “the falsifier”’ 
to Cairo so that accuser and accused would stand face to face. 
Dutt vehemently denied that he had ever “joined or ever 
belonged to the organization of the K.G.C.’s under that or 
any name whatever.) William J. Allen trom his sickbed 
denied all secret society afhliations, calling all the ex parte 
affidavits implicating him “false in every particular.” Israel 
Blanchard wrote: “I don't belong to a society called Knights 
of the Golden Circle, but to one called Democratic Associa- 
tion (secret). I took no oath of any kind—the object of the 
secret association was to beat the Republicans.” Evidently 
Phillips’ statement that Blanchard had “freely admitted” 
K.G.C. membership was deception of the Governor and a 
deliberate lie. The other Democrats arrested in the same 
roundup also objected to the K.G.C. brand. Prominent down- 


'Thid., Aug. 29, 30, Sept. 13, 1862; I/). State Jour., Sept. 12, 1862; Hartley to 
Yates, Aug. 30, 1862, Yates Papers; Morrison to “Dear Sir,” Aug. 15, 1862 (copy), 
Morrison Papers (Ill. State Hist. Lib.). 

Statement in Dennis A. Mahony, The Prisoner of State (New York, 1863). 
4§9-62, and in John A. Marshall, American Bastile (Philadelphia, 1878), 298 
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state Republicans acquainted with those arrested ottered to 
testify that the Trzbwne's athdavits were “wilful, wicked 


lies.” 

An anonymous letter to Yates accused the Knights of 

planning to fasten “clasps” upon railroad tracks south ot 

Vandaly” and kill all Union men and seize their property. 
This enabled Forrest to offer a K.G.C. railroad conspiracy as 
proof that his earlier exposés were founded on fact. Some 
weeks later the I//imo1s State Journal of Springfield added an- 
other series of charges.” This technique of making new 
charges faster than the old ones could be denied was intended 
to frighten timid voters out of the Democratic ranks, taint the 
Opposition party with treason, and justify the arbitrary arrests 
which had raised a storm of protest. Lanphier ridiculed 
Republicans for their “awtul disclosure,” claimed that Yates’ 
supporters had worn the “golden circle plot’ threadbare, in- 
sisted that “abolitionists” who fattened on “war contracts” 
were the real “golden circle members,” and advised Repub- 
lican “liars” to “invent something fresh.” 

Charges and countercharges about non-existent Knights 
tailed to check Democratic gains in the November, 1862 
elections. The Copperhead stories were counteracted by wide- 
spread economic discontent, military failures, extensive op- 
position to arbitrary arrests and the policy of emancipation.”’ 
William J. Allen and William R. Morrison, accused of being 


" Allen to George B. McClellan, Sept. 6, 1862, Baker-Turner Papers; Blanchard's 
statement (n.d.) with Phillips’ report of Sept. 4, 1862, shid Phillips to Yates, Sept. 
8, 1862 (copy), John A. Logan Papers (Lib. of Cong.); Amos Green to Levi ( 
Turner, Sept. 16, 1862, Baker-Turner Papers; statement by Frank A. O'Dell and J. 
W’. Mehaffey (n.d.), sb¢d/.; Benajah G. Roots to William A. Harris, Sept. 10, 1862 
in Marshall, America Bastile, 302. 

Anonymous letter to De ar Sir,’ Aug. 18, 1862, Yates Papers; William H. 
Osborn to Stanton, Aug. 6, 1862, President's Letter- Book, II. Central R.R. Co. Papers 
(Newberry Library); I//. State Jour.. Aug. 30, Oct. 9, 1862 

“Il, State Reg.. Oct. 9, 1862 

Interpretations of the 1862 election trends are given in Harry E. Pratt, “The 
Repudiation of Lincoln's War Policy in 1S62-——Stuart-Swett Congressional Campaign,” 
Jour. Ul. State Hist. Soc.. XXIV (Apr., 1931), 129-40; Winifred A. Harbison, “The 
Elections of 1862 as a Vote of Want of Contidence in President Lincoln,” Papers of 
the Michigan Academy of Science. Arts and Letters. XIV (1938), 42-64; Frank L 
Klement, “Economic Aspects of Midwestern Copperheadism,” The Historian, XIV 
(Autumn, 1951), 27-44 
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Knights of the Golden Circle, were elected to Congress. Other 
victims of the same charges gained seats in the legislature. 
To Democrats, the election results seemed to be a repudiation 
of K.G.C. charges and vicious campaign practices.’ Most 
of the arrested Illinoisans were released soon after the elec- 
tion, without trial and without any formal charges having been 
filed against them. 

When the Illinois legislature, now under Democratic 
control, convened in January, 1863 its members favored a na- 
tional peace convention and introduced bills to strip Yates 
of his military powers and to conduct investigations for politt- 
cal propaganda. Forrest, now the Governor's private secre- 
tary, thereupon revived “treason charges” and K.G.C. accusa- 
tions. Predicting “revolutionary action” by the legislature, 
he hinted that Knights were at work in the capitol.” 

Fearful of being called to testify if he made blunt K.G.C. 
charges, Forrest hid his accusations behind subtlety and indi- 
rection. “Your correspondent might call every democrat in 
the house a Knight of the Golden Circle,” he reported to the 
Missouri, Democrat, “and they would only laugh at him. 
Good joke.” When the 109th Illinois Regiment was dis- 
banded for mutinous conduct, Forrest claimed that the regi- 
ment was a ‘circle’ of the K.G.C. Letters compounded of 


gossip and vagaries which panicky citizens wrote to Yates 


gave Forrest “evidence” of Copperhead activity. One per- 
turbed partisan had “reason to believe that over three hun- 
dred secret lodges of traitors” were active in Illinois, and he 
thought the hand of the K.G.C. was responsible for Judge 
Charles H. Constable's decision, which palsied the arm of 
military dictatorship. Andrew Miller suspected that “Dimmy- 


l/l. State Reg., Nov. 12, 18 
Athdavit signed by Amos Green ef a/.. Nov. 11, 1862, Baker-Turner Papers. 
Before being released, all were expected to take oaths of allegiance and sign statements 
denying membership in the Golden Circle or other treasonable secret societies 
"32 111, State Reg., Jan. 7, 8, 1863 


Missourt Democrat {St. Louis}, Jan. 7, 1863 The Democrat was one of the 
most rabid Republican papers of the Midwest 
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crats” were planning a “wicket rebellion,” tor so many “peple” 
were “‘gitting” their guns repaired. Andrew J. Ervin asked 
for “othority” and weapons to “clean out” Copperheads who 
he feared would “Likly Rase the Battle Snake flag.’ For- 
rest failed to inform his readers that the letter writers gen- 
erally lacked respectability and that the rumors were not sub- 
stantiated. 

As the legislature continued its partisan practices, Forrest 
circulated reports that “a delegation of peacemakers,” sent 
by the Hlinois council of the K.G.C., had started for Rich- 
mond; that a “Grand Castle” of the Knights had been estab- 
lished in Washington, and that the society's program included 
the “abdication” of Lincoln and the establishment of a North- 
west Confederacy.’ Further “evidence” was a twenty-five-cent 
pamphlet exposé published in Indiana and calculated to “stir 
the blood and arouse the temper of every loyal man.” The 
State Journal charged that the Reg/ster was an organ of the 
K.G.C, and that the “Springtield lodge” had burned its rec- 
ords “a few nights since.” 

Lanphier led the Democrats’ rebuttal, reminding his read- 
ers that the author of these treason tales was “the same man 
who invented the awful disclosures of last winter [ February. 
1862} and who backed clean out of them, and ac know ledged 
himself the poorest of inventors.” Lanphier labeled Forrest 
a ‘foul-mouthed calumniator,” born toadv” and “a chronic 
devotec-of-power.” Yates’ failure to arrest and try anv K.G.C. 
members gave ‘the lie’ to Forrest’s accusations, or else the 
Governor was sheltering traitors. Forrest was theretore a selt- 
convicted fabricator—'‘a deliberate, studied and infamous 


' Chicago Tribune, Jan. 13, 1863; Uri Manly to Yates, Mar 1S¢ Yates Pa 
pers; Henry B. Carrington to Yates, Mar. 10, 1803, shid., Miller to Yates, Jan 
1863, shid.; Ervin to Yates, Feb. 7, 1863, 

Chicago Journal, May 15, 186 Forrest also relayed his story to the Chicago 


Tribune and the Missour: Democrat 

* This item, published by Asher & Co. of Indianapolis, was circulated to encour- 
age the organization of Union League Clubs. See “Private Instructions to Presidents 
of Subordinate Clubs’ (1863), Henry K. English MSS (Archives Division, Ind. State 
Lib. ) 

State Jour.. Mar. 31, 1863. 
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LIAR.” “The indetatigable Joe Forrest,” wrote the aroused 
editor, “has discovered another mare’s nest. He has made 
the study of the habits and customs of the K.G.C. his spe- 
cialty, and is as av fast with the genuine specimen as Agassiz 
with antediluvian birds and fishes.” > 
Meanwhile the Republican high command solicited let- 
ters trom soldiers and circulated their “patriotic” views as 
the true ones, generated patriotism through emotional oratory 
and mass meetings, and extended the organization ot the 
Union League as a militant arm of the Republican Party. Sol- 
diers on turlough trequently lett the bars in saloons to sack 
Democratic new spaper offices, to insult suspected Copperheads 
and torce critics of the Lincoln administration to take loyalty 
oaths, and to interrupt or break up meetings of Democrats. 
General Burnside’s arrest of Clement. L. Vallandigham in 
Ohio, his suppression of the Chicco Times, the high-handed 
seizure of Judge Constable by Colonel Henry B. Carrington, 
military aide to Governor Morton of Indiana, Yates’ proroga- 
tion of the “Copperhead” legislature, the furnishing of state 
arms to Union Leagucrs and a wave ot attacks on some of the 
more prominent of Lincoln's critics alarmed Democratic chief- 
tains. The summary treatment accorded Vallandigham, the 
destruction of Democratic new spaper presses and the arm- 
ing of militia Companies sponsored by Union Leagues seemed 
to be a threat to cherished civil liberties. The apparent suc- 
cess of the Union League program prompted some Demo- 
cratic leaders to sponsor a rival “patriotic” and secret league 
one that would keep elections open and tree, protect Demo- 
crats’ property and civil and political rights, and counteract the 
influence of the aggressive Union League. Most prominent IIl1- 
nois Democrats had gone on record as opposing secret so- 
cieties of all kinds. Wilbur F. Storey, outspoken editor of 
the Chicago Times, insisted that Democratic principles and 
programs be promoted publicly. Although felled by an un- 
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known “patriotic” assailant, his newspaper temporarily sup- 
pressed and the doors of social recognition barred to him, 
the Chicago curmudgeon refused to sanction any Democratic- 
sponsored secret society. The State Register also asked its 
readers to avoid organizing or joining secret societies. “True 
democracy,” stated Lanphier in an editorial, “works in the 
light of open day.” The legislature “Resolved, That secret 
political organizations, under whatever pretence established, 
are uncalled for and dangerous to constitutional liberty.” 
Nevertheless, some Democrats wanted to fight fire with 
fire. During the Democratic convention in Springfield on 
June 17, 1863, they established a skeleton organization ot 
the Sons of Liberty. This order, evolved in Indiana, was 
expected to serve the same function tor the Democrats which 
the Union League served tor the Republicans. S$. Corning 
Judd, a reputable and respected Democrat ot Fulton County 
who had run tor presidential elector in 1860, campaigned 
actively tor ratification of the Constitution of 1862, and was 
chairman of the Fulton County Democratic Central Commit- 
tee, agreed to head the Illinois Council. Always resolute and 
outspoken, he repeatedly advised Democrats to “know {their } 
rights and knowing dare maintain.” Calling Lincoln’s sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus wicked, unconstitutional, 
and damnable,” he believed that a military despotism was en- 
veloping the country and that to remain silent when rights were 
being trampled upon was both cowardly and criminal. The 
“Grand Commander” believed that the Sons of Liberty could 
serve a number of worthy purposes—help guarantee civil 
rights, serve as a mutual protection society, and aid in the re- 
election of Democrats. If the administration knew that Demo- 
crats would fight for their rights, reasoned Judd and his co- 
horts, there would be no eftort to interfere in the elections, 
stifle freedom of speech, arrest men arbitrarily, nor suppress 


 Thid.. Feb. 24, June 4, 1863; Chicago Times, Mar. 4, 1863. The Constable 
Carrington affair is discussed in Charles H. Coleman and Paul H. Spence, “The Charles 
ton Riot, March 28, 1864,” Jour. Il. State Hist. Soc.. XXXII (Mar., 1940), 7-36. 
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opposition newspapers. Judd persistently insisted that the 
Sons of Liberty were entirely unrelated to the Knights of the 
Golden Circle organized by Bickley.’ 

Forrest's return to Illinois in August after an extended 
absence ended the state's respite from K.G.C. “revelations.” 
Editor W. F. Wells of Unionville, Missouri, pleaded for 
Yates’ assistance in circulating some Missouri-based “revela- 
tions,’ and Forrest was instructed to furnish a mailing list. 
He also furnished the story to the Tr#bane and the Massour 
Democrat.” A couple of weeks later Forrest's “report” on 
K.G.C. activities in Illinois stated that the Grand Castle of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle had held a meeting in Chicago, 
and claimed that seventy-one castles existed in Hlinois. The 
Knights were also blamed for the adoption of a “peace” reso- 
lution at a Chicago Democratic rally and for the “Fulton 
County War,” and charged with planning to massacre the 
Union Leaguers, on the order of the St. Bartholomew massacre 
in France. As Forrest quoted portions of letters which 
cranks had addressed to Yates, with generous supplements 
from his own fertile imagination. Forrest also restated his 
claim that Quantrill, the notorious Missouri bushwhacker, had 
attended the Illinois state Democratic convention.’ 

The arrest of George W. L. Bickley with a parcel of 
K.G.C. material in Indiana seemed to add substance to the 
eerie tables originating in Springfield. Bickley, of course, 
claimed to be “as ignorant as a man in China” of the “Bogus 
Political organization” supposedly existent in the Midwest, 
but his arrest furnished fuel to Forrest and those of his ilk.'' 


SS. Corning Judd to Lincoln, Mar. 3, 1865, Nicolay-Hay MSS (Notes, Chap. I 
Vol. VIII, Ill. State Hist. Lib.) ; Fulton County Ledger {Canton}, Oct. 6, 1863 

‘I Wells to Yates Aug. 2, 1863, and Yates’ endorsement, Yates Papers; Chicago 
Tribune, Aug. 7, 1863; Mo. Democrat. Aug. 8, 1863, cited in I//. State Reg., Aug. 1¢ 
1863 

‘2 The “Fulton County War’ was an incident involving an arrogant enrolling 
othcer and the resistance of men to the dratt 

Chicago Tribune, Aug. 16, 1863; Ill. State Jour.. Aug. 20, Sept. 8, 1863; I// 
State Reg., Aug 23, 1863 

44"’Statement of Facts,” Aug. 8, 1863, Bickley Papers; Bickley to Seward, Aug. 14, 
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Lanphier and other Democratic editors tried to deny For- 
rest’s charges as fast as he made them—a hopeless task because 
the “lying accounts” came as ‘thick as the leaves of Vallam- 
brosa.”” Since no other man in the entire Northwest possessed 
Forrest's ability “to invent misrepresentations of the sort,” 
Lanphicr suggested a plan to free Illinois from K.G.C. scares 
—he would double the salaries of Governor Yates and his 
aide and ask them to stay out of the state until the Governor's 
term expired.’ 

In 1863 the tide of the Civil War turned. Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg kindled a new hope. The populace accepted 
the Emancipation Proclamation as a worthy principle, and 
expressed their faith in the man in the White House. War 
prosperity dissipated the economic discontent so widespread 
in 1862. The Union Leagues aided the Republican Party in 
marshalling support tor the administration. Consequently, 
the Republicans triumphed in the fall elections of 1863. In 
Ohio Vallandigham and his followers suftered a stunning 
defeat. Some downstate Illinois districts reversed a long-time 
trend and elected Republicans. The K.G.C. straw man could 
be relegated to a political closet. 

An absence ot secret-society accusations in carly 1864 came 
with Forrest's departure for Washington to accept a tederal 
appointment.” Isolated editors occasionally advanced some 
new K.G.C. angle: the Paris Times blamed the “Mattoon in- 


cident,” in which furloughed soldiers practiced intimid: ition 


and retaliated, on a subversive secret society, 
and the Ozincy) Whig spread word that Quantrill pl: inned a 
raid on Juincy to help his of Ilinois carry 
out their ‘bloody program. ~ Even the “Charleston riot” was 
viewed by one editor as the “predetermined and prepared 
Ill. State Reg.. Aug. 5, 15, 16, 1863 
® Forrest to Yates, July 8, 1864, Yates Papers 
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attack of a band of K.G.C.’s of Illinois, upon an unarmed regi- 
ment of the State." 

Meanwhile Colonel John P. Sanderson, Provost Marshal 
General for the Department of the Missouri, thrice disgraced 
by Secretary Stanton and anxious for promotion, selected a 
secret-socicty exposé as a means of sidetracking charges of 
maladministration, clearing his name and gaining the tame 
which had escaped him on the battletield. He came across 
a copy of a printed Address by Phineas C. Wright—the bill 
of rights and a call to duty for members of the Order of Ameri- 
can Knights, which Wright had dreamed up in New Orleans 
in 1856-1857, and which, like Bicklev’s original K.G.C., had 
as one of its objectives a Latin American colonization scheme. 
After moving to St. Louis, Wright tried to resurrect his mil- 
dewed organization—to which he had given a strong states’ 


rights twist.” Judd and respectable Democrats had nothing 
but contempt tor this mythical society.” Wright claimed that 


the O.A.K. was intended to further the states’ rights cause, 
counteract moves toward “despotism,” and provide traternal 
Opportunities and mutual protection for Democrats. He 
feared that tree speech and tree elections would be sup- 
pressed in the upper Midwest as they had been in Kentucky. 
Colonel Sanderson thought he saw a relation between this 
Address and reports ot the existence of a boat-burning con- 
spiracy, the smuggling of contraband goods, the activities ot 
Missourt bushwhackers, and rumors that subversive secret 
societies wished to establish a Northwestern Contederacy. 
When a prisoner, arrested for smuggling and activity in behalt 
of the Confederacy, devised an O.A.K. story to secure his 


 Indianapol Journal. Apr. 1, 1864; Coleman and Spence The Charleston 
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release, Sanderson launched a full-scale investigation of the 
work ot the order, deputizing agents to scour the countryside 
for information. 

Four different Sanderson agents visited Illinois to seek 
the needles in the haystacks. William Jones, visiting Jack- 
sonville, Springfield and Chicago, “heard” that the Demo- 
cratic mayor of Springfield and the Democratic sheriff of 
Sangamon County belonged to a secret order. He added 
that he had “found a lodge in operation” in Chicago and 
that it was “understood that Richard Merrick belonged to 
the order, but was absent from it on business for the Order 
in Europe.” On his return to St. Louis Jones wrote, “During 
my trip I learned that the organization of the O.A.K. extend- 
ed all over Illinois. They claim to have 80,000 members who 
are armed.” William Taylor visited Springtield and Quincy, 
reporting two temples of the O.A.K. in the latter city and 
that all the Hlinois temples intended “to defend Vali: indig- 
ham at all hazards” when he returned to the United States. 
James M. Forrester, posing as a Southern sympathizer, report- 
ed that former United States Senator James S. Green of 
Missourt was the most active and most influential man in the 
“Quincy chapter.” Edward F. Hoffman, who crossed. Ili- 
nois to seek information in Cincinnati and elsewhere, wrote 
his superiors that Illinois was “the great focus’ of the O.AK. 
and the only state with “a complete organization.’ 

Sanderson, confused by contradictory reports from his 
agents, letters confiscated in the mails, a clipping from the 
Eaton (Ohio) Gazette, Wright’s Address, the “confessions” 


Statement, Apr. 27, 1865, Holt Papers; Wright to John D. Caton, Nov. 1, 1862, 
Caton Papers (Lib. of Cong.); Green B. Smith Papers (MSS, Citizens’ File, 1861-65, 
Contederate Records, War Dept. Files, Natl. Archives The veracity of Sanderson's 
informers is open to question. S$. Byron Jones, tor example, was “a rebel officer charged 
with various crimes’; Wiliam Jones and William Sunson, both employed as detec 
tives and investigators, had been imprisoned and were on parole when Sanderson ar 
rived in St. Louis. Report (MS copy), Sanderson to Rosecrans, June 12, 1864, 
Sanderson Collection. 

Reports on the Order of American Knights (copies, MSS, Judge Adv. Gen 
Records, War Dept. Files, Natl. Archives): Jones to Sanderson, May $, 17, 1864 
Taylor to Sanderson, June 17, 1863, June 18, 1864; Forrester to Sanderson, May 28, 
1864; Hoffman to Sanderson, May 6, June 14, 1864. 
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of prisoners who gave information to get out of jail, and mul- 
titudinous rumors, set to work nevertheless with paste and 
scissors to evolve an O.A.K. exposé. Lincoln, Stanton and 
Grant intervened in behalf of some prominent St. Louis 
Democrats whom Sanderson arrested and tried to link to his 
O.A.K. plot.’ In his long document “Conspiracy to Estab- 
lish a Northwestern Confederacy” Sanderson wilfully attrib- 
uted Wright's Address to Vallandigham, linked the O.A.K. 
to Contederate General Sterling Price, then threatening Mis- 
sourt, and to Jefterson Davis, viewed the order as a lineal 
descendant of the Knights of the Golden Circle, and declared 
that its intent was to have the Northwest secede from the 
Union. Failing to convince Lincoln and Stanton, Sander- 
son turned to his political patron and his newspaper friends 
to publicize and circulate the charge.” In a letter he urged 
Yates to use the story to stir the Union League into activity 
“until the Presidential election is over.” 

The M/lmois State Journal and the Chicago Tribune re- 
printed the O.A.K. exposé from the Messourr Democrat, 
offering it as proof of Forrest's earlier charges. The Tribune 
welcomed the Sanderson report as cagerly as the children of 
Isracl had welcomed the manna in the wilderness and en- 
joved the discomfiture which it imposed on Storey of the 
Times. “The report of this great plot against Liberty and 
the Union is true,” said the Tr>ane editorially—"'true by 


proots, by the contessions of those engaged therein, and true 
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by the logical probabilities of the opposition that the Govern- 
ment has encountered.””~ Forrest needed to invent no more 
tales, for the O.A.K. exposé implicated scores of Hlinois Dem- 
ocrats. There was some demand for the arrest of those whom 
Sanderson had linked with the order. S$. L. Spink of Paris 
wrote Yates: 

We have the Deputy Grand Commander of the O.A.K.’s for the Strate 
of Illinois (I refer to Amos Green) in our county; he is mustering his 
subordinates; meetings are held weekly in every township in the county: 
they are drilling by hundreds in various parts of Edgar 'County} and with 
the avowed purpose of resisting the draft... . The administration seems 

be totally blind to the fact that the government is resting upon a 

volcano 

Democratic editors, of course, were as quick to refute 
Sanderson as Forrest. They pointed out that the account cred- 
ited Hlinois with 50,000 more American Knights than there 
were Democrats in the state. The Democratic Msssours Re- 
publican of St. Louis labeled the “astounding disclosures” as 
humbuggery and charged that the “bungling” author's handi- 
work was “full of contradictions and inconsistencies.” Lan- 
phier reminded the Reg/ter’s readers that another election 


Was approaching and that Republican renegades had cried 
“Wolf” so often that no one could believe them. He pointed 
out that the “mare’s nests” and “washer woman coMspiracies 


had previously been exposed, and that the St. Louis O.A.K. 
plot was the “most absurd” of all the Republican “revelations” 
—perhaps a pretext for martial law and an excuse to control 
the elections. Storey in one editorial denied any complicity 
in O.A.K. affairs and in another expressed his disbelief in all 
Sanderson’s claims.’ 
In alarm at the Sanderson exposé, Judd’s ephemeral Sons 
* Mo. Democrat, July 28, 1864; Sanderson, “O.A.K. Scrapbook.” Sanderson C 
lection; Il. State Jour.. Aug. 2, 1864: Chicago Tribune. July 31, 18 
‘Spink to Yates, Aug. 24, 18( 
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of Liberty disintegrated; any Democratic secret society—even 
with the most honorable objectives—was very vulnerable. The 
Indianapolis Journal had already tried to depict the Sons of 
Liberty as traitorous and subversive, and Judd realized that 
those who are slandered suffer despite their innocence. The 
Sons were ill-organized at best, and after the last “indifferent 
sprinkling of members” met early in July, 1864 the organt- 
zation died by detault. Despite the dissolution of the order, 
the Crcmnatt Gazette repeated the claim that there were 
100,000 to 120,000 members of the Sons of Liberty in Illinois, 
adequately armed, and that the plans for establishing a North- 
western Confederacy were already drawn. Vallandigham, 
titled Supreme National Commander of the Sons of Liberty, 
gave Republican propagandists an assist by claiming an exten- 
sive membership tor the order in a public speech at Monmouth, 
Illinois. He told his listeners that the order was intended ‘‘to 
promote Jeftersonian doctrine and protect individual rights” 
and was necessary to counteract the work otf the Union 
Leagues. Vallandigham’s utterances helped to develop a 
legend, tor the order existed more in Republican imagination 
than in tact. 

Washington officials, meanwhile, gave way to pressure 
to present an official report of subversive societies. Stanton 
ordered Judge Advocate General Joseph Holt to examine the 
accusations, investigate the conflicting evidence and prepare 
a report upon the serpentine societies. Holt sifted the stack 
of material which Sanderson had sent to Washington while 
he waited tor information from Carrington, Morton’s military 
aide, and trom Brigadier General Latayette C. Baker, special 
agent or provost marshal of the War Department. Carring- 
ton, who had been so generous with accusations and conten- 
tions, needed prodding to turnish his share ot the evidence. 
Holt found the information contradictory, confusing and am- 
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biguous. Sanderson's evidence concerned the Order of Ameri- 
can Knights; Carrington’s, the Sons of Liberty; and Baker's, 
the Knights of the Golden Circle. Each claimed the same 
Midwesterners and the same rumors for his organization—a 
fact which should have prompted Holt to doubt the veracity 
of each reporter's claims. The Judge Advocate General, rely- 
ing heavily upon Sanderson, turned out an interesting docu- 
ment in time tor the political campaign preceding the Novem- 
ber, 1864 elections.” 

Holt’s report depicted the secret societies as treasonable 
in nature, revolutionary in spirit and extensive in member- 
ship. It labeled Vallandigham ‘ ‘the high-priest” of the sub- 
versive organization, adding that Robert Holloway of Illinois 
served as “deputy supreme commander, during the absence 
of Vallandigham from the country.” It credited Illinois with 
the largest membership of any state——100,000 to 140,000 out 
of a 500,000 total. The Illinois members were credited with 
being “unusually well armed with revolvers, carbines, etc.” 
Principal lodges were supposed to exist in Chicago and 
Springfield, and the “notorious guerilla chief Jackman” was 
credited with having founded a large proportion of the lodges 
in and around Quincy. The Charleston riot was blamed 
on secret society members and called “wholesale assassination 
of Union soldiers by members of the order and their confed- 
erates.’ Holt also linked the peace movement to the secret 
societies. He ended his indictment with a literary flourish: 

Judea produced but one Judas Iscariot, and Rome, from the sinks of 
her demoralization, produced but one Cataline; and yet, as events prove, 
there has arisen in our land an entire brood of traitors, all animated by 
the same parricidal spirit, and all struggling with the same ruthless malig- 


nity for the dismemberment of the Union.’ 


‘* Holt to Carrington, Aug. 30, 1864, in “Complications during the Dratt,’ Car 
rington Papers (Archives Div., Ind. State Lib.) ; Stanton to Carrington, Sept. 19, 1864, 
in “War Telegrams of 1864" (typed copies, shid.); Baker to Charles A. Dana, Sept 
1864, Holt Papers. Scholars interested in evaluating Holt’s report should be familiar 
with Seymour J. Frank, “The Conspiracy to Implicate the Contederate Leaders in Lin 
coln’s Assassination,” Valley Historical Review. XL (Mar., 1954), 629-56 
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The report was an eftective Republican electionecring 
document. The Union Executive Congressional Committee, of 
which Elihu B. Washburne was a member, printed thousands 
of copies and broadcast them over the land. Pamphlets like The 
Great Northern Conspiracy of the S.O.L. (1.p., n.d.) and The 
Copperhead Conspiracy in the Northwest... (Washington, 
1864) were based on the Holt treatise, and the secret-society 
scare and the treason-conspired issue were used with devas- 
tating effect in the presidential election which pitted George 
B. McClellan against Lincoln seeking a second term. Even 
long-time Democrats swallowed the charges, expressed a will- 
ingness to see Vallandigham and others accused of “traitor- 
ous activities” dangling at the end of a rope, and voted tor 
Republican candidates. 

Democratic editors retaliated by attacks on Holt and 
his “partisan electioneering document.” The State Register 
labeled Holt’s charges “a conglomeration of falsehoods’ —a 
“precious pottage”’ cooked in the cauldron of his imagination. 
The Judge Advocate General was called a “scavenger for the 
despicable masters he serves,” a modern Titus Oates, and a 
“deliberate and atrocious Har.” The roiled Lanphier even 
suggested that the report was Holt’s bid tor a place on the 
United States Supreme Court. Some Democrats advanced 
the thesis that the exposés of Holt and others were mere ex- 
cuses to substitute martial law for tree elections, and tried 
to evolve the slogan “A free election or a free fight.” Val- 
landigham denounced the charges caustically and unequiv- 
ocally. “I have only to say that, as far as | am concerned,” 
he wrote in selt-detense, “they {the charges} are absolute 
falsehoods and fabrications from beginning to end. They 


+D. N. Cooley to Washburne, Oct. 20, 1864, Washburne Papers; John McGattey 
to William Henry Smith, Nov. 17, 1864, Smith Papers (Ohio State Arch. and Hist 
Soc. Lib William Zornow, “Treason as a Campaign Issue in the Re-election ot Lin 
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are false in the aggregate and they are false in detail.” 

Vallandigham was nevertheless a millstone around McClel- 
lan’s neck. The Republicans held all the aces in the game 
of bluff and the Democrats could only counter by claiming 
that their adversaries repeatedly dealt from the bottom of 
the deck. 

Meanwhile energetic Governor Morton and his military 
aide set traps for prominent Indiana Democrats, arrested some 
well-known ones and instituted treason trials which ground 
grist for the Republican mill. 

While Morton waged war on the Sons ot Liberty and 
the Democrats in Indiana and Holt pertormed his exercise 
in composition, a self-styled detective busied himself in de- 
veloping an exposé in Chicago. Isaiah} Winslow Ayer, a 
strange character who posed as a doctor and kept a concu- 
bine in the McCormick Building, worked overtime to develop 
a plot so that he could expose it. Ayer had tried to interest 
Congressman Isaac N. Arnold in “a most tearful conspir- 
which could be exploded a “key” Aver claimed he 
possessed ; Arnold, suspicious of the source, refused to believe 
that such a conspiracy existed. So Ayer found in the Trane 
ottice a patron who sent him to Yates. Ayer, who expected to 
collect $5,000 for his sleuthing, assured the Governor that “a 
gigantic scheme of treason to aid Southern Rebels, to create 
a turther secession and to establish a Northw estern Conteder- 
acy, and to carry the election by arms” would be exploded. 
Yates and Forrest secured an agent's appointment for Aver, 
and the excited impostor hurried to Chicago to set the wheels 


( 


Detroit Free Pre Oct. 23, 1864; Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 16, 19, 
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inmotion. He did his best to convince some Chicago ¢ opper- 
heads and deluded Democrats that he shared their views 
in their presence he violently criticized the Lincoln admin- 
istration. He joined or formulated a secret club. set the pace 
in condemning the government, talked up treasonable projects 
and encouraged the group to collect a store of arms. He 
added several more detectives to his staff, who also took steps 
to encourage treason. He tried to entrap both Buckner S. 
Morris and $. Corning Judd. The latter, busy campaigning 
tor licutenant governor, expressed indignation when one of 
Aver's agents, pretending to be an escaped prisoner from 
Camp Douglas, begged for food, monev or shelter. Fail 
ing to entrap Judd, Aver turned his attention to catching 
smaller fish in the “( amp Douglas Conspiracy, based on 
rumors that Canadian-based Confederate agents planned to 
release the prisoners in ¢ amp Douglas at Chicago, and that 
Northern Copperheads wished to establish a Northwestern 
Conspiracy. 

Republican charges of the intent and extent of Midwest 
ern Copperheadism deceived the Confederates into sending 
agents to Canada to promote tifth-column work. These agents, 
mistaking the vocal protests of Midwestern ¢ opperheads for 
dislovalty and tooled by the fables circulated by Sanderson 
and Holt, took action which burned their fingers though 
in later davs agents like Thomas H. Hines and Jacob Thomp- 
son brought their contentions into line with the claims and 


enigmatic exposés of Holt, Sanderson, Aver and Morton. 
On the eve of the November, 1864 elections the Tribune 
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featured the Aver exposé and circulated it for political effect. 
Several arrests were made in Chicago to give substance to 
the charges, and later Aver wrote a fabulous story of The Great 
Northwest Conspiracy in All Its Startling Details... 

The party of Yates and Lincoln one a resounding vic- 
tory at the polls. The Democratic Party, torn “all to finders,” 
licked its wounds while the Republicans celebrated. Repub- 
licans credited the secret-society Exposes with a large share 
in their victory; the Indian polis Sons of Liberty charge was 
estimated to have added 10,000 to the Republican majority 
in the Hoosier State alone. The O.A.K. revelations “aided 
evervwhere the triumph of the Union cause.” William Blair 
Lord wrote Holt, “I suppose the discovery of the conspiracy 
will go far to accounting tor the great majority with which 
the West voted tor the Union.” 

After the elections the Union army administered the tinal 
blows to the Confederate forces still in the ticld. On the 
home front the Morton-directed Indianapolis “treason trials” 
found four of the principals guilty of the charges and_ sen- 
tenced three to be hanged. The men arrested tor complicity 
in the Camp Douglas conspiracy were transported to Cincin- 
nati where, on January 11, 1865 the military commission began 


hearing the evidence. Judd testified in his own detense and 
in that of the society he had headed. Most of the testimony 


ottered, he protested, was only conjecture; the evidence was 
“sup positions and understandings and guesses and loose gen- 
erulities.” The reputations of too many of the witnesses were 
suspect; several were blackguards and ex-telons. Schuyler 
Coltax, who later became vice-president, objected to convict- 


I. Winslow Aver, 7/7 Great North t pirac Chicag l and 
the Chicago Tribune's expose (Nov. 8, 186 of t amp Douglas conspiracy have 
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ing men on the testimony of a witness on whose evidence he 
wouldn't “hang a cat.” 
Judd insisted that the Sons of Liberty were only 


Democratic party, and to preserve the 


ereat object wa ace ourselves in 


re. 


{Union} agues and ure a floating 
population {which} the Opposition were obtaining ’e had reason to 


believe that th mocracy were to be disarmed and the order suppressed. 


We only desired to act on the defensive under the constitution and the law. 
In a letter to Lincoln the Fulton County Democrat reported 
that he had attended every meeting of the “State Council” 
ot the Sons of Liberty and that “such a matter as to attempt 
to release rebel prisoners at ¢ amp Douglas or elsewhere... 
Was never proposed.” 

Vallandigham also tried to vindicate himself and defend 
the Sons of Liberty. The secret society as he knew it, he in- 
sisted at Cincinnati, was a mutual protection society interested 


in sateguarding civil liberties and inherent rights, counteract- 


ing the activities of the Union Leagues, and electing Democrats 
to office. He emphasized that he had spoken publicly, in Hli- 
nois and elsewhere, of the “honorable” objectives of the Sons 
of Liberty. The testimony of the outspoken Ohioan endorsed 
that of Judd. 
The Cincinnati verdict was relegated to the background 
by the surrender of Lee and Johnston. The three men im- 
prisoned as a result were neither prominent Democrats nor 
Copperheads, but unknowns led into Aver’s web; ultimately 
thev were pardoned or reprieved, as were those sentenced to 
death at Indianapolis. “From the political point of view,” 
wrote Silas F. Miller with prophetic vision, “it can do our party 
no good to shed more blood; but on the contrary if we are 
Mar 18 Nicolay-Hay MSS; Colfax to Holt, Jan. 28, 
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merciful, the child is not yet born who will see the deteat 
of the Republican party.” Despite all the accusations, slander- 
ous charges, revelations and exposés, not enough evidence was 


brought forth to justify the taking of a single life for secret- 
society activity or treason. 

Lincoln's assassination again brought accusations against 
the secret societies. Some attributed the President's death to 
“Knights” or “Sons”; James R. Gilmore wrote Holt. that 
“the plot which resulted in the death of Mr. Lincoln was 
conceived and nursed in the ‘American Knights’ organiza- 
tion.” But Holt was atter bigger game, trying to implicate 
top Confederate leaders in the assassination. 

Lincoln’s burial and Grant's retirement trom = military 
life did not stop the rumors spouting and spiraling out of the 
war. Their state, ironically enough, was credited with having 
the largest and best organized secret society. But while the 
charges were many, the evidence was unconvincing. In fact, 
the subversive society bogev-man was a political apparition 
intended solely to aid Republicans in deteating Democrats 
at the polls.” 


' Miller to Morton, May 15, 1865, Miscellaneous Letters File, Ind. State Hist 
Soc. Lib.; Morton to Andrew Johnson, May 13, 25, 1805, Morton Papers ( Archives 
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LINCOLN AND THE JEWS 
By BERTRAM W. KORN 


VEN atter completing the research for my book Amer7- 
can Jewry and the Civil War,’ Lincoln's reference to 
“Jews” in this significant letter still puzzled me: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WASHINGTON JAN. 
HON. SECRETARY OF WAR 
My DEAR SIR 


About Jews. I wish you would g1 Dr. Zacharie 


Savannah, remain a week and return, bringing with him, 1@ wishes, 
his father and sisters or any of them. This will spare me trouble and 
oblige me—I promised him long ago that he should be allowed this 
whenever Savannah should fall into our hands 

umenberg, at Baltimore. I think he should have a hearing. He 
has suffered for us & served us well—had the rope around his neck for 
being our friend—raised troops—fought, and been wounded. He should 


not be dismissed in a way that disgraces and ruins him without a hearing 


Yours truly 


4. LINCOLN 


Dr. Isachar Zacharie was a British-born chiropodist whose 
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professional services were emploved by Lincoln, and whom the 
President sent to New Orleans as a private agent in 1862-1863 
and utilized as a personal envoy in secret negotiations for peace 
with the Contederacy in late 1863, over the objections of Sec- 
retary of State William H. Seward. An ardent political sup- 
porter of the President, Zacharie had worked untiringly tor 
his re-election in 1864. The “pass to go to Savannah” was 
“issued & and sent to Mr. Nicolay” the same day. 

Major Leopold Blumenberg, an ardent Republican high 
in the councils of German-American organizations, had sac- 
rificed much for the Union cause in that hotbed of sccession- 
ist sympathy, Baltimore. The wounds he received at Antie- 
tam never healed and were the eventual cause of his death 
in 1876. The situation to which Lincoln reterred in the let- 
ter under discussion concerned Blumenberg’s removal trom 
the office of provost marshal tor the second district of Mary- 
land on a number of charges mainly involving inisdemcanors 
on the part of members of his staff. From an incomplete War 


Department record and other sources, Blumenberg appears to 
have cleared his name and to have been promoted to a brevet 


brigadier generalship after the war.’ 

In both cases Lincoln was requesting tavors tor deserv- 
ing men under attack. The newspapers assailed his friend- 
ship with Zacharie with a continual barrage of criticism and 


‘Lincoln's testimonial to Zacharie’s skill as a chiropodist 1s it 
Stanton’s reply to Lincoln, VIII: 238. For turtl 
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ridicule; most of the influential figures in Washington gov- 
ernmental circles disliked the Jewish chiropodist intensely. 
And Blumenberg obviously had become involved in a great 
deal of trouble. Enough then for Lincoln to pen the request. 
But why should he have begun the letter “About Jews’ ? 

One historian has suggested that Lincoln had discussed 
these cases with Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton prior 
to writing the letter, and was thus refreshing Stanton’s mem- 
ory. But it was not Lincoln’s habit to refer to such conver- 
sations in beginning letters, and there is no record of any let- 
ters beginning “About Abolitionists” or “About Hungarians” 
or “About Methodists.” Another suggested that Lincoln was 
amused that he should be asking for favors for two Jews at 
once, since there were only about 150,000 Jews in the United 
States at the time. Still another felt that this letter indicated 
that Lincoln was expressing reluctance to ask favors for two 
“Jews.” Was Zacharie giving Lincoln “trouble” by insist- 
ing on a reward for his activities in the President's behalf 
to the extent that Lincoln would feel a desire to be tinished 
with matters “about Jews’? So tar from having prejudice 
against the Jews, however, there is no doubt in my mind that 
the Great Emancipator was genuinely and sincerely tolerant 
toward them. A few episodes will give positive prool tor 
this assertion. 

In July, 1861, Congress passed a volunteer bill authoriz- 
ing the raising of troops to fight the Contederacy. The sec- 
tion on chaplains stated that every regimental chaplain must 
be a “regularly ordained minister of some Christian denom- 
ination.” This discriminatory clause was passed despite the 
attempt of Congressman Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio 
to amend it by substituting the words “religious society” for 
“Christian denomination,” so that rabbis might serve the men 
of their faith in unitorm. There was, of course, agitation 


among American Jews over this slight; the Board of Delegates 
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of American Israelites, the only national Jewish organization 
then committed to the defense of Jewish rights, dispatched 
a New York rabbi, the Rev. Arnold Fischel, to Washington 
to serve as a civilian chaplain for Jewish soldiers and to press 
for a change in the law. Fischel interviewed Lincoln and 
persuaded him of the injustice of the limitation, and received 
this memorandum testifving to the President's interest: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
DECEMBER 13, 1861 
Rev. Dr. A. FISCHEI 
My DEAR SIR: 

I find that there are several particulars in which the present law in 
regard to Chaplains is supposed to be deficient, all of which I now design 
presenting to the appropriate Committee of Congress. I shall try to have 
anew law broad enough to cover what is desired by you in behalf of the 
Israelites. 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN 


Lincoln fulfilled his pledge by bringing his wishes to 
the attention of the appropriate committees. So finally, on 
July 17, 1862, for the first time in American history, it was 
legal for a rabbi to be commissioned as a chaplain. Lincoln 
proved his friendship for the Jews by having the discrimina- 
tory phrase removed. 

In March, 1863, Lincoln was visited by Henry Went- 


worth Monk, the eccentric Canadian pacitist and Christian 
Zionist, who endeavored to persuade the President to abandon 


the war against the Confederacy. Failing in this, he tried 
to interest Lincoln in the restoration of the Jews to Palestine. 
Though agreeing that the project was worthy, Lincoln pro 
tested that the United States was too busy with the war to 
take a major role in anv such international problem. Accord: 
ing to Monk, he said: “I myself have a regard tor the Jews. 


Collected Works. V: 69 (dated Dec. 14) from secondary source riginal letrer 
not located but Dr. Fischel’s copy in report to the Board dates it Dé 
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My chiropodist is a Jew, and he has so many times ‘put me 
upon my fect’ that | would have no objection to giving his 
countrymen ‘a leg up.’’ These quaint and typically Lin- 
colnesque phrases were surely not those of an unfriendly man. 

On December 17, 1862, General Ulysses Grant's head- 
quarters in Holly Springs, Mississipp1, published one of the 
most anti-Semitic attacks in American history: 


Hpgrs. 13TH A.C., DEPT. OF THE TENN 
HOLLY SPRINGS. DECEMBER 17, 1862 
GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 11 
The Jews, as a class violating every regulation ot trade established 
by the Treasury Department and also department orders, are hereby ex- 
pelled from the department within twenty-four hours from the receipt of 


ler 


this ore 
Post commanders will see that all of this class of people be furnished 
passes and required to leave, and any one returning after such notification 


will be arrested and held in confinement until an opportunity occurs of 


sending them out as prisoners, unless furnished with permit from head- 
quarters 
No passes will be given these people to visit headquarters for the 
purpose of making personal application for trade permits 
By order of Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant 
JNO. A. RAWLINS 
ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAI 


One cannot discount the chicanerv, thievery, malfeasance in 
office of high-ranking military personnel, the anti-Semitism 
of Major General William T. Sherman, and the probable re- 
sponsibility of high officials in the War Department for the 
hatred-laden reports which were the cause of Grant's issuance 
of the order. 

There was no more foundation tor regarding all Jews in 
the area as criminals and lawbreakers than there ever is tor 


any blanket indictment. Several delegations immediately set 
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out for Washington to protest to Lincoln. One group, led 
by Cesar J. Kaskel of Paducah, Kentucky, readily secured ad- 
mission to Lincoln’s second-floor office in the White House. 
They had brought documentary evidence to prove that the 
Jews of Paducah (who, since the town was included in the 
jurisdiction of the Army of the Tennessee, had been summarily 
expelled from their homes and businesses) were loval, law- 
abiding citizens; they offered testimonials to their character 
from leading non-Jewish citizens; some displaved honorable 
discharge papers from the Army in which they had served 
their terms to protect the Union. Another delegation was 
headed by the famed Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise of Cincinnati. 

Lincoln needed no pleading or urging to convince him 
that the Jews had been wronged. General-in-Chief Henr\ 
W. Halleck on January +1, 1863 issued instructions tor the 1m- 
mediate revocation of the order by Grant,’ and on January 
21 appended to a telegram to Grant on routine military mat- 
ters the following paragraph: 

It may be proper to give you some explanation of the revocation of 
your order expelling all Jews from your department. The President 
has no objection to your expelling traitors and Jew peddlers, which, | 
suppose, was the object of your order; but as it in cerms proscribed an 
entire religious class, some of whom are fighting in our ranks, the Pres 


dent deemed it necessary tO revoke It ; 


Since Halleck himself may have been ultimately responsible 
for the order, his expression about the expulsion of “Jew 
peddlers” must not be taken too seriously.’ Lincoln certain|s 
would not have approved the expulsion of any group as a 
group; he believed in the judgment of members of all groups 
as individuals only. As he said to the delegation led by Rabbi 
Wise, “To condemn a class is, to say the least, to wrong the 


good with the bad. I do not like to hear a class or national- 
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ity condemned on account of a few sinners.’ Wise. a Demo 
crat who had been bitterly critical of Lincoln during the pre- 
ceding vears, said in his report to The Israelite. of which he 


was editor: 


ny be wronged oO! 


ession He 


A hitherto unknown and unpublished Lincoln. letter 
which I recently had the good tortune to obtain for 
lection ot Jewish Americana adds one more to the tew 


1 ° 
ences to Jews to be tound in the writings of Lincoln: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 4 
Hon. SEc. oF WAI 


4 


1. LINCOLN 


This appointment was not a political reward; Levy was the 
I] 


son-in-law otf Rabbi Morris J, Raphall of Congregation B'nai 


Jeshurun of New York City, who was a Democrat and defend 
ed slavery. Lincoln was, I believe, living up to his convic- 
tion that minority groups ought to be given fitting and fair 


recognition—and more! He was conscious of the anti-Semitic 


prejudice which rose to a high point during the tensions and 


crises of the Civil War and went out of his wav to be kind 


‘ 

rhe President, we must confess, fully illustrated to us and convinced 4 

> } 1 ' 1 

IS tha C KNOWS OF m Mstinction Detween lew and Gentile tnat he reeis 

no prejudice against any nationality, and that he by no means will allow a 

that a citizen account of his place of birt! 

Or religious cont MP illustrated this point to us in a very happy Be 

I 

manner 

SIR 

[ | ve we ve not yet appointed a Hebrew—As Cherie M. Levy * ae 

ail il i Ali, \ 

in As Qua Master, w e rank of Caprain 8 
Yours truly 

4 
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Mansion, 
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av: 


LINCOLN ASKS APPOINTMENT OF A HEBREW 


to Jews. Many applicants were “well vouched” as “capable 
and faithful” men; but the fact that Levy was a Jew apparently 
made Lincoln eager to fulfill his request. 

Unfortunately, Lincoln's contidence in Levy's integrity 
was misplaced. On October 9, 1863 he was cashiered trom 
the army after being convicted of signing a false certificate 
relating to the pay of men under his command. When Sena- 
tor Samuel C. Pomeroy sought Lincoln’s intervention in the 
case, he replied: 

I have examined Killingworths evidence in Capt. Levy's case, and 


I must say it makes too bad a record to admit of my interference—in 


Ihid.. 16-20, 108; General Orders No. 332, AGO, Oct. 9, 1S¢ Record Gri up 
94), Special Orders No. 41, Headquarters ot the Army, Feb. 1 69 (RG 94 
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to Levy, July 16, 1864, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection ot the Papers of Abraham 
Lincoln, Library of Congress 
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fact, it could not be worse In the nature of the case. K. alone, of all 
competent witnesses, can know whether Capt. L's hypothesis is true or 
false, and he most fully disproves if He fully proves also that Capr. | 
sought to have him testify falsely. To interfere, under the circumstances 
would blacken my own character 

Yours truly 


A. 


LINCOLN 


Lincoln’s concern tor the Jews was obviously not dictated 
by an appeal tor Jewish votes, since they were in such a nu 
merical minority as to be unable to influence the result of an 
election. Furthermore, as Lincoln was informed by a letter 
of October 26, 1864 from Myer S. Isaacs, editor of the Jew7\/ 
Messenger of New York: 


I deem it my duty to add a word to those that have doubtless 
been communicated to you trom other sources, with reference to a re 
Visitation) on the part of persons claiming to represent the Israelites ot 


New York or the United States and pledging the “Jewish vote” to. ye 


support 


The Israelites are not, as a body. distinctively Union or democrat 

in their politics. In the conduct of our Journal, for example, while, fron 
the first firing upon our national flag, there has been a steady support of 


the government in its efforts to maintain the integrity of the Union and 


} ] } ] thy ] wr 
crush the unhallowe | rebell on, there has alse been a studied Persislence 


in the expression of what is an implicit belief, that the Jews, as a body 
wave no politics... . This is predicated on our direct knowledge of the 
haracter and opinions of our coreligionists 

There is no “Jewish vote if there were. it could not be boug 


As a body of intelligent men, we are advocates of the cherished principles 


of liberty & justice, and must inevitably support and advocate those wh« 


ire the exponents of such a plattorn liberty & Union, now and forever 
On November | John Hay, w riting tor Lincoln, replied: 


You are in error in the assumptions you make in regard to the 


cumstances of the recent interview to which you reter. between certain 


gentlemen of the Hebrew faith, and the President. No pledge of the 


Jewish vote was made by these gentlemen and no inducements or promises 


Collected Works. VII: 4-5 
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were extended to them by the President. They claimed no such authority, 


and received no such as you scem CO Suppose 


Whatever, then, may have been Lincoln’s reason tor be- 
ginning his letter of January 25, 1865 with the words “About 
Jews,” it seems clear that there was no trace of anti-Semitic 
prejudice. The Lincoln who urged a change in the law of 
Congress to permit the appointment of Jewish chaplains; who 
ordered the revocation of an anti-Semitic General Order issued 
by the only Union general who seemed capable of winning 
battles: and who recommended the appointment of an assistant 
quartermaster on the grounds of his being “a could 
not have had any prejudice against the Jews. 

On the contrary, he seems to have had an unusual sym- 
pathy for them. Perhaps his deep love for the Bible and the 
tragedies of his own personal lite made him teel a kinship 
with these sons of the prophets. It 1s my personal opinion, 
therefore, that when Lincoln wrote “About Jews.” he was in 
effect saying to Stanton, who disliked Zacharie (perhaps on 
account of his Jewish origin) and had previously denied him 
a pass to Savannah:*’ “I know there is prejudice against the 
Jews. I know there is intolerance toward them. Therefore 
I label these two men, Zacharie and Blumenberg, as Jews. | 
want you to know that I know thev are Jews. | anticipate 
any objection based on their religious affiliation. Just because 
they «re Jews I want to be generous to them.” 

I believe it to be entirely possible that other as vet undis- 
covered and unpublished documents will bear out mv con- 
tention that Lincoln was predisposed to be kind to Jews just 
because he was conscious of the effects of bigotry and intol- 
erance upon their lives. Is this not what we would expect 
from the great spirit who spoke of a nation which would live 
“with malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness 


in the right, as God gives us to see the right 


Thid 
John Chipman Gray and John Codman Ropes, War Letters 1862-1865 ( Boston, 
1927), 442, as cited in Segal, “Isachar Zacharie,” 118-19. 
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LINCOLN AND THE MASONS 


The Illinois State Historical Library has recently ac- 
quired a bound copy of the first five volumes (1862-18066) 
of The Masonic Trowel, published in Springfield. Only a 
few copies of this publication are known to be extant. — Its 
editor, Harman G. Revnolds, was born in Saratoga County, 
New York in 1810 and came to Illinois in 1837, the vear he 
was admitted to the bar. Settling in Rock Island, he taught 
school, served as probate justice (1839-1847), edited the 
Upper (1844-1816), was postmaster (1847 
1849), and circuit attorney of the Tenth Judicial District 
(1850-1853). In 1850 he moved to Cambridge, Henry Coun- 
ty, and the next year to Knoxville, where he was elected to 
a four-year term as county judge in 1853 and appointed post- 
master in 1854. Four years later Reynolds moved to Spring- 
field, where he had served as assistant secretary of the con- 
stitutional convention in 1847. He was assistant clerk of the 
House ot Representatives in 1849 and again in 186}. 

He served as Grand Secretary ot the Grand Lodge ot 
Illinois Masons from 1851 until he began a two-year service 
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as Grand Master in 1868. His son John C. Revnolds joined 
him in publishing the Trowe/ in 1865. A tire on February 
22, [868 completely destroved the office of the paper and 
“every dollar of his f Reynolds’ | | earthly possessions.” Reyn- 
olds went to Marshall County, Kansas, several vears later and 
is said to have spent the rest of his life there practicing law. 

At the time of Lincoln’s death The Maisonsc Trowel had 
a circulation of more than 5,000, principally in Hlinois and 
the Midwest, and was growing rapidly. The issue of May 
15, 1865, the first after the assassination, 1s of unusual interest 
because its editor had known Lincoln and had always been 
a Democrat. On the first page is an anonymous poem of ten 
four-line stanzas entitled “Springtield’s Welcome to Lincoln.” 
An article on the fifth page, “Our Duty as Masons in the Pres- 
ent Crisis,” was reprinted from the New York Courter ot 
April 22. In an editorial of more than two pages Revnolds 
Says in part: 

We {Reynolds} have known Mr. LINCOLN ever since 1840. Pre 
vious to that time he had been engaged in farming, flatboating, trading, 
surveying, and attending to all sorts of business for his neighbors and 

friends. He learned law, and everything else, intuitively. So his neigh 
bors and friends felt, and all who became attached to him remained so 
Even if they differed with him and sometimes voted against him, they 
all liked him. It does not seem possible that any one could dislike - 
We knew some of his old neighbors at Knoxville who were against h 
politically, but for him every other way. When he became a candid 

for President, they all supported him. He became « 

lature as early as 1836 [1834}, and when we met him at ened: In 
1840, he was in good repute as a lawyer and a leading member of the 
House. 

In that House were such men as Hardin, McClernand, Trumbull, 
Ewing, Cyrus Edwards, Webb, Cavarly, John J. Brown, Peck, Bissell, 
Henderson, Dougherty, Murphy, and many whom we cannot call to mind, 
who were noted for ability. In the Senate were Gatewood, Baker, Herndon, 


John C. Power, History of Springheld. Ilinois (Springfield, 1871), 85-86. The 


first issue of the Trowe/ appeared on April 15, 1862, and twelve eight-page numbers 
were issued by the end of the year. Thereatter the issues were dated on the titteenth ot 


each month and consisted ot sixteen pages nine by twelve inches 
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Hacker, Richardson, Davidson, Snyder, and John Moore. These names we 
Sive trom recollection merely. Douglas was Secretary of State, and Shields 
Auditor. Such a galaxy of talent never assembled in any Illinois Legisla- 
ture before or since, and several of these have been men of note in Con- 
gress; they would be noted anywhere 


The people are accustomed to look upon Mr. LINCOLN as he ap 


peared when elected President. The pictures and photographs that 


meet the eye everywhere, even when flattering him, by no means d 


do 
justice to his appearance in early manhood. The first time we saw him 
to know him, he rose to address the House. His figure was tall. and his 
face was sufficiently full to relieve the prominences so noticeable in later 
lite. Although dark, yet his face was fresh almost to floridness, his eye 


brilliant and speaking; his hair was heavy and well-dressed, and greatly 


added to his appearance. No man in the House seemed to care so little 


for dress, and yet no one dressed in better taste. Humor. mercy. and talent 


were ineftaceably delineated upon his countenance. The very first im- 


pression made upon us was that he could be implicitly trusted, and he 


had not spoken five minutes until we felt certain that he was a man of 
power; the rich and musical intonations of his voice. his honest utte rances 


and naive, homebred way of thinking and speaking, so unlike other men. 


convinced us that injustice and oppression would find in him no friend 
In speaking of his talents, an incident which occurred in our office 
comes back very vividly to our mind 
Just after the Presidential election in 1860. 


both from New York and Boston called upon us and 


gentleman hailing 


to us as a Mason. We soon discovered that he the Pres: 
dent elect. Our remarks were such that it became mle 
weeks afterwards that he took us for a Lincoln man he ventured 
upon an analysis of character and comparison of t..! : ga utt 


€r- 
ance to the indiscretion, so common. to eastern men and so oftensive to 
western men, that the talent, learning, and genius was in the East. and 


that such things were exceptions to the general rule in the West. and 


Mr. LINCOLN equal to Mr. Seward. We told him pointedly that Mr 


LINCOLN was a man of more talent than any man in the Adiantic States, 


remarked, in a half-interrogative way, that he presumed we did not think 


and, besides that, that he was more of a man than Mr. Seward in any 
aspect in which they could be placed. Events fully justify what we said 


Clay, Jackson, Douglas, and Lincoln came from the common strata 


of life, and toiled upward through want, constant privation and toil. They 


had tele the quality of compassion extended to them, and became schooled 


in its use themselves. It displayed itself in all Mr. LINCOLN’S life. and 
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was the mainspring which wrought out in him such nobleness of character, 
and which gave warmth and active vitality to his powers of mind. Lert 
ic not be understood that he was tame or servile. He could resent effec- 
tively. He seldom did so, but when he did few would like to experience 
it a second ume. He could fight, too, but if he did fight it was on the 
right side. 

One anecdote must suffice to prove this. Some quarrelsome, insult- 
ing fellow came into a place where he was and misused a woman. The 
men were angry, and went to Mr. LINCOLN.. He told them to whip 
the fellow. His command was law, and they undertook to punish the 
villain, but got beaten themselves. Some one reported this to Mr. LIN- 
COLN, when he quietly remarked that he could whip him, and after a 
long rough-and-tumble fight he punished the brute so that he left. 

He did not like to do such things, but he was ever ready to espouse 
the cause of the weak, the innocent, and the oppressed 

Undoubtedly, many criminals have avoided their just deserts 
through the great power of Mr. LINCOLN with juries. Yet no acquitted 
villain ever left the court room, after listening to Mr. LINCOLN’S speech, 
without a desire to be a better man. It might be transient, but it was 
there. 

It is the very common belief that a mirthful, humorous disposition 
cannot be the accompaniment of great talent or genius. Nothing is more 
untrue. Mr. LINCOLN was an original. He neither thought, reasoned, 


spoke, or acted like other men. The want of education led him to edu- 


cate his own mind. His intuitiveness, power of comparison, intellectual 
force, and modest self-reliance, enabled him to arrive at conclusions and 
ends by methods of his own, and, thus disciplined, long after the necessity 
had passed away, he did the same things from the force of habit 
Partisans—those merely so—are apt to underrate the talent of op- 
ponents. In the great Senatorial race between Douglas and LINCOLN, 
the friends of the former thought he would easily vanquish the latter. 
Mr. Douglas knew better, and prepared himself accordingly. We chal- 
lenge the world to produce so equal a contest, or one so great. Two 
better friends never lived, and none mourned for Douglas more sincerely 


than Mr. LINCOLN. 


Lincoln's association with the Masonic order is shown by 
a communication in the same issue from the Most Excellent 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia, 
Benjamin B. French, Commissioner of Public Buildings. 


* The Masonic Trowel, May 15, 1865, p. 70. 
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French had introduced Edward Everett, the speaker of the 
day, at Gettysburg on November 19, 1863, and had also written 
an ode which was sung by a Baltimore glee club immediately 


before Lincoln's address. 


We Live room cheerfully to the following eloquent and character- 
istic letter trom M. E. Grand Master FRENCH. of Washington 

Atter Mr. LINCOLN’S election, signs of serious trouble were evidently 
manifest, and those Masons who knew Mr. LINCOLN’S kindly and trust- 
Ing nature were very anxious that he should become a Mason. Dr. {Ira 
A. W.} BUCK was then Grand Master, and in an easy way led Mr. LINCOLN 
to converse upon the subject. In the course of the conversation, Mr 
LINCOLN remarked that he had often thought of the matter; that he 
believed it t - a good Institution, but no one had aséed him to join, 
and he had put the matter off until business and other causes had engrossed 
his entire time. He made up his mind to be initiated, but after thinking 
the matter over he said thar he would be liable to be charged with wrong 
motives, and he would defer the matter to some future time 

Knowing only what he then knew, the motive which impelled him 
to decline Masonic honors was creditable; knowing what every Master 
Mason knows, his decision is to be lamented, for had he been a Master 
Mason, the chances for assassination would have been less 

We can well imagine how Bro. FRENCH felt when pondering over 
these things at the side of his departed friend 


Let all read and ponder well this touching letter 


CAPITOL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON City, APRIL 20, 1865. 
My DrarR BROTHER REYNOLDS 
Sitting here, as T do, watching over the remains of the great Illinoisan, 
who was last Friday evening murdered by the hand of an assassin, it seems 
fit and proper that IT should write to you, for you can fully appreciate 
our loss, and you can feel, with me, that if we have not lost a Arother, 
we have almost a futher. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN was not a Free Mason, but he should have been. 
His pure heart. his honest and upright life, his kindly feeling toward 
every human being, his love of his country, his devotion to all her insti- 
tutions, indeed his entire character as a man, would have made him an 
eminent Free Mason. He once told me how highly he respected our 
Order, and that he at one time had fully made up his mind to apply 


for admission into it; but, said he, “I feared I was too lazy to do all my 
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duty as I should wish to were I a member, and I have kept postponing 


my application.” I told him it was by no means too late now. To 
which he laughingly replied, “Well, perhaps some day I may ask you 
to let me in.” 

You can form some opinion, by your own feelings when you received 
the news of the awful calamity, of the effect of it upon us here. My 
house is about a mile from the theatre where the assassination took place, 
and I did not hear of it untill daylight the next morning. The news 
almost killed me; I felt as if I should suffocate, and it was a considerable 
time before I could sufficiently collect my faculties to do my duty, My 
office, as you are aware, makes me almost a member of the President's 
household, and I was as familiar with him and his family as with my 
own, you can therefore judge of the shock that came upon me with the 
dreadful news, so utterly unexpected. 

As soon as I could, I went to the house where the dying President 
lay. He was, of course, unconscious, and his couch was surrounded by 


his Cabinet Ministers, eminent physicians, and intimate personal friends 


Solemnity and deep grief filled the room. Mrs. Lincoln and his son, Capt 
Robert Lincoln were then in an adjoining room. I went in to see them, 
and say, if possible, some words of comfort. Mrs. L. was in the very 
depths of distress; the son bore it better, but at times could scarce con- 
trol his grief. At the request of the family, at abour 7 o clock, I left in 
the President's carriage, after a female friend of Mrs. Lincoln, and, before 
I could return, the soul of the good President, and beloved man had 
passed away from earth, and left only the mortal tenement of clay behind 


Day before yesterday, the body lay all day in state in the East room, 


open to the public, and thousands passed mourntully along, and gave 


a last look to those beloved and mild features that they had 


so often seen 
in life glowing with animation and benevolence. Alas the change! and 
bitter tears were shed by many cyes unused to weep 

Yesterday the funeral took place. The services were most solemn 
and appropriate, and Pennsylvania avenue was entirely tilled from George- 
town, to the Capitol, with the procession, while the sidewalks and house- 
tops, and every possible standing place were crowded with spectators. 
Ours was indeed a city of mourning. At about four o'clock P.M., the 
precious remains were deposited on a catafalco, erected by me, in the 
centre of the rotunda, which was heavily draped in mourning. The re- 
mains have been constantly attended by a guard of honor consisting of 
a Major General and his suit, and a detail of high naval officers. 

At eight o'clock this morning the coffin was opened and the people 


admitted. It is now half past six, and from thirty to thirty-five thousand 
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people have looked upon that face to-day! Oh how he was beloved! 

It has been to me one of the most solemn and impressive days of 
my life. The sight of that martyred man, surrounded by military and 
civil officers, with one officer at the head and another at the foot of the 
coffin, with the solemn and weeping crowd passing slowly and orderly 
along, have all combined to awaken in my own bosom as sad _ feelings 
as can well tenant the bosom of any mortal. 

Tomorrow morning the remains will be borne away, and we shall 
have taken our last look at ABRAHAM LINCOLN the good, for well has 
he earned that blessed title 

It will probably be your fortune to look upon that face after it shall 
have arrived among the people he so much loved, and who almost adored 
him. Ere that time arrives, you will have received and read this letter. 
Think of me my brother, as you look at him, and may our souls mingle 
in brotherly attection while you gaze upon those features that I have 
so often mourned above, for I have been with his body much of the 
time since lite departed from it, and even since I commenced this letter 
} have seen it several times 

With fraternal and affectionate regard, 

B. B. FRENCH. 

P.S.—I have written this letter only to convey to you an idea of 
the feeling here of affection and respect for our martyred President. I 
have said nothing of what is hoped or expected in the future, but all 
looks well. To us who trust in God, all will be well, “for he is good; 


for his mercy endureth forever 


The last page of the May 15 Trowe/ contains a resolu- 


tion on Lincoln's death passed by the Masonic lodge in 


Springtield to which Reynolds and his son belonged. All 
the signers of this resolution had known Lincoln personally. 
Orlin H. Miner had succeeded Jesse K. Dubois as State Audi- 
tor. J. R. Tyson was a Springtield lumber dealer. Turner 
R. King had been appointed register of the Springfield Land 


Office on Lincoln's recommendation. Pierson Roll had known 
Lincoln since he arrived at Sangamo Town in the spring of 
1831 to build a flatboat for Denton Oftutt. Thirty-one other 
lodges that indorsed the resolution are listed in this issue, 
and a hundred more in subsequent issues. 


Thid.. 76 
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The members of Tyrian Lodge No. 333, A. F. & A. M., in regular 
communication convened, with members of Springfield Lodge No. 4, 
Central Lodge No. 71, and other worthy visiting brethren, deem this a 
suitable occasion to express their opinions as Masons and citizens in this 
momentous crisis; therefore, 

Resolved, That as the immediate friends and neighbors of our late 
beloved and now revered President LINCOLN. we deeply and sorrowfully 
deplore his death. 

Resolved, That the scrupulous honor and honesty of President LIN 
COLN in all his private relations, his faithfulness and kindness as a hus- 
band and father, his fairness and ability as a lawyer, his wisdom and 
public spirit as a citizen, and his patient, humane and honest career as 
a magistrate and statesman, furnish examples worthy of all praise and 
imitation. 

Resolved, That we sincerely condole with the bereaved widow and 
fatherless children in their terrible and irreparable loss. 

Resolved, That the decision of President LINCOLN to postpone his 
application for the honors of Masonry, lest his motives should be mis- 
construed, is in the highest degree honorable to his memory. 

Resolved, That the murderer of President LINCOLN. and the assas- 
sin of Secretary SEWARD, should be hunted with unceasing vigilance and 
vigor wntil found, and be brought to trial, judgment and punishment 

O. H. MINER, W.M. JR. TYSON; 

H. G. REYNOLDs, T. Ro KING 

Jesse K. DUBots, PIERSON ROLL. 
Committee.’ 


JOHN C. REYNOLDs, Secretary. 


The June, 1865 Trowe/ had several poems about Lincoln 
and a long appeal by Newton Bateman, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, to schools and colleges in Hlinois for 
contributions to the National Lincoln Monument Association. 
Lodges and individuals also contributed $450 to this fund 
through the Trowe/ before the end of 1865. 


THREE LINCOLN BOOKLETS 


Lincoln's Springfield, written by Harry E. Pratt while 
he was executive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 


Thid., 80 
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tion and published by the Association in 1938, has now been 
revised by him in a new edition copyrighted by the Illinois 
State Historical Society. This thirty-two page pocket-size 
booklet contains illustrations and brief descriptions of Lincoln 
in Springfield, the Lincoln Home, old Statehouse (now San- 
gamon County Courthouse), Lincoln's law offices, C. M. 
Smith store (where Lincoln wrote his first inaugural), Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, Great Western station (where Lincoln bade 
farewell to Springfield), Benjamin S$. Edwards home, Henry 
Horner-Lincoln Room (Illinois State Historical Library), Lin- 
coln Tomb and Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden, with lo- 
cations of ten other Lincoln sites in Springticld. Visitors to 
the capital will find Lincoln's Springfield a convenient guide 
to the Lincoln shrines, and it will pa be of interest to Lin- 
colnians everywhere. These booklets are available to con- 
vention and school groups at cost upon request to the His- 
torical Society. 

The Great De bates is the story ot Lincoln and Douglas 


in the campaign of 1858, by State Historian Pratt, reprinted by 
the Historical Library from the I//inoi; Blue Book 1953-1954 
(issued 1955). This thirty-two page booklet (indexed) traces 
the travels of both candidates through the campaign, in which 
Lincoln made more than sixty speeches and Douglas claimed 
130. Twenty-two illustrations and maps showing the towns 
visited by e ich candidate and the election results by counties 


add to the attractiveness of this first comp slete treatment of the 
campaign. Copies of The Great Debates are available with- 
out charge on request to the Historical Library or Society. 
Lincoln's Inner Circle, a thirty-two page pictorial bro- 
chure published by the Historical Society, will be sent to those 
who suggest prospective members of that organization. The 
illustrations, selected from the gravure frontispieces to the 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, include photographs of Lincoln, 
his family, his vice-presidents and cabinet members, and build- 
ings with which he was associated. The text is by Dr. Pratt. 


. 
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GETTYSBURG ADDRESS PLAQUE MOVED 


The large bronze plaque of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
in Lincoln Hall at the University of Illinois has been moved 
from the lobby floor to a panel in the south wall. Although 
a University tradition prohibited walking on the plaque, the 
wear which it had received since the opening of the building 
in 1911 necessitated its removal for preservation. 


LINCOLN STATUE CONTEST WINNERS 


Lloyd Ostendorf, artist and photographer of Dayton, 
Ohio, was awarded $500 as first prize winner in the contest 
for a design for a statue of Abraham Lincoln to be erected 
in Lincoln Square, at the intersection of Lincoln, Lawrence and 
Western avenues, Chicago. Ostendorf’s design is a standing 
figure of a beardless Lincoln, as he appeared when he cam- 
paigned and practiced law in Chicago, mounted on a circular 
stone pedestal on which are engraved the places and dates 
of his major Chicago speeches. His hat is in his left hand 
and there is a sheaf of papers under his arm, while his right 
hand is outstretched as if addressing an audience. 

Sponsors of the contest were the Abraham Lincoln Me- 
morial Commission, appointed by Governor William G. Strat- 
ton following its creation by the Sixty-eighth General Assem- 
bly, composed of Leo A. Lerner, Chicago newspaper publisher, 
State Senator Peter J. Miller and State Representative William 
E. Pollack; and the Lincoln Square Chamber of Commerce. 
Raider E. Nelson, Chicago, received the $250 award for sec- 
ond place, and Avard Fairbanks, Salt Lake City, sculptor of 
the New Salem Lincoln; E. E. Burr, Evanston; the tirm of Ek- 
roth, Mortorano & Ekroth, Chicago; Carl Tolpo, Franktort, 
Illinois; and Richard Schimon, Chicago, each received $50. 
There were nearly a hundred entries. 

Michael S$. Lerner, publisher and member of the Civil 
War Round Table of Chicago. was chairman of the judging 
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committee, assisted by Llovd Miller, Lincoln collector and 
Civil War expert; Ralph G. Newman, proprietor of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Book Shop, Chicago; Harry E. Pratt, Illinois state 
historian; and Harry Spellbrink, president of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago. 

A $35,000 appropriation for the statue was passed by 
the Sixty-ninth General Assembly and signed by the Governor. 


PLAQUE AT LIBRARY ENTRANCE 


A bronze plaque containing Lincoln's views on labor has 
been hung outside the entrance to the Hlinois State Historical 
Library in the Centennial Building, Springfield. This plaque 
was made at the Illinois State Retormatory at Pontiac for the 
Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago in 1933-1934. 
After the Exposition closed the plaque was sent to the gov- 
ernor’s office in Springfield. This spring L. C. Stephenson, re- 
tired manager of the foundry at Pontiac, wrote Governor 
William G. Stratton that on a recent visit to the capitol he 
had seen the plaque in a storeroom off the governor's office. 
It was found, cleaned and placed in its present position. 

Mr. Stephenson retired in 1953 after having been con- 
nected with the foundry since 1907 except tor the years 1913- 
1921. 

The text of the plaque is taken from Lincoln's reply on 
March 21, 1864, to a committee of the New York Working- 
men’s Democratic Republican Association, who had gone to 
Washington to advise the President that the Association had 
elected him an honorary member. It reads: 


The strongest bond of human sympathy, outside of the 
family relation, should be one uniting all working people, of all nations, 
fand} tongues and kindreds. Nor should this lead to a war upon prop- 
erty or the owners of property. Property is the fruit of labor; property 
is desirable, is a positive good in the world. That some should be rich 


shows that others may become rich, and hence is just encouragement 
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to independence {industry} and enterprise. Let not him who is house- 
less pull down the house of another, but let him labor diligently and 
build one for himself; thus by example assuring that his own shall be 


safe from violence when built. 


FILMS DISTRIBUTED BY STATE 

Two thirty-minute color films—one depicting Abraham 
Lincoln's life in New Salem and Springfield, the other the 
state in general—are distributed to hundreds of schools, clubs 
and social organizations throughout the country each year 
by the film library of the Division of Department Reports, 

Capitol Building, Springfield, Illinois. 

The first, “Lincoln in Illinois,” was seen during 1954 
by an estimated 129,619 people at 2,093 schools and clubs, 
and by an estimated television audience of 6,161,944 over 40 


stations. 
The second, “Illinois—Land of Lincoln,’ is divided 


into three sections: the Lincoln shrines: Illinois, the inland 


empire; and the Illinois State Fair, the showplace of Illinois 
agriculture. Twenty-five prints of this film were sent to 961 
schools and clubs in 195-4, and viewed by 95,215 persons. It 
was also shown on I8 television stations with an estimated 


2.065.000 viewers. 


LINCOLN PLAYED EUCHRE 


That Lincoln played an entertainingly conversational 
game of euchre is shown by this excerpt from a letter written 
ia Mary Hedges Hubbard who was visiting her uncle Joel A. 
Matteson (governor of Illinois, 1853-1857) at the time: “We 
went to a euchre party at Mrs. [O. M.} Sheldons a few days 
since. I{t} was very pleasant. I played at the same table 
that Mr. Lincoln did. He is the most amusing man I ever 
saw almost. He kept us laughing all the time.” (Mary 
Hedges Hubbard to her sister Ellen Sterling Hubbard, Spring- 
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held, August 28, 1859; original in New-York Historica! 


Society. ) 


MEMORIAL GARDEN ACTIVITIES 


The garden clubs of Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma donated benches to the Abraham Lincoln Memorial 
Garden at the recent convention of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs in Chicago. Benches had previously been 
presented by the garden clubs of Florida, Ilinois, Montana, 
New Jersey and Texas. Each is inscribed with a Lincoln quo- 
tation and the name of the donor state. Two fountains were 
also pledged to the Garden by individual garden clubs. 

Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen will open her Lee County es- 
tate, “Hazelwood,” on July 10 for her vearly benefit for the 
Memorial Garden. 

All officers and directors of the Abraham Lincoln Me- 
morial Garden Foundation were re-elected at a Springtield 
meeting May 20-21: Mrs. T. J. Knudson, Springfield, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Raymond Knotts, Berwyn, vice-president; Mrs. 
H. R. Armbruster, Springtield, secretary; Thomas L. Cochran, 
Springticld, treasurer; Mrs. Miles Gray, Miss Catherine Zeller 
and Dr. Harry E. Pratt, all of Springfield, Mrs. Samuel 
James Campbell, Mt. Carroll, Mrs. L. T. Warren, Elmhurst 
and Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen, Chicago, directors. Mrs. Harry 
Gratmiller of Springtield was added to the board of directors. 
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COMPILED BY JAMES N. ADAMS 


JANUARY 


Governor and Mrs. William G. Stratton are hosts at a New Year's 
reception in the redecorated and air-conditioned Governor's 
Mansion. 


Henry P. Rusk, 69, dean emeritus of the College of Agriculture at 
the University of Illinois, dies. 

New well at Carthage relieves the water shortage there. Severe 
water shortages in Christian County force the temporary closing 
of Stonington schools; Kincaid contracts with the Peabody Coal 
Company for use of water from the company’s lake. 


Mrs. Minnie Smith Johnson, 98, last surviving niece of Mary Todd 
Lincoln, dies in Springfield. 

The Rt. Rev. Raymond P. Hillinger ts installed as the new Catholic 
bishop of Rockford 


University of Illinois trustees name Lloyd Morey, acting president 


since July, as president until Sept. 1. In March this term is ex- 
tended to Sept. 1, 1955. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company of Chicago begins celebration of 


its hundredth anniversary year. 

Dr. Harold H. Nelson, 77, professor emeritus at the University of 
Chicago and former director of the University’s Oriental Institute, 
dies. 

Richard W. Jones, 87, dean of southern Illinois publishers, dies. 
He edited and published the Johnston City Progress from 1896 un- 


til his retirement in 1951. 


FEBRUARY 


Rear Admiral Francis P. Old, commandant of the Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict since July, 1951, resigns to become executive director of the 
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Ilinois Toll Road Commission. He is succeeded by Rear Admiral 
Richard P. Glass 

Feb. 3 President Celal Bayar of Turkey arrives in Chicago for a three-day 
VISIT. 

Feb. 5 Peoria and Park Forest are given the “All-American City award by 
Look magazine and the National Municipal League 

— Carl E. Wickman, 66, of Wilmette, founder of the Greyhound 
Bus Lines, dies. 

Feb. 6 Fire at Zion does over a million dollars damage 

~ The Rev. Randall A. Carter, 78, senior bishop of the Colored 
Methodist Church, dies in Chicago. He had been a bishop since 
1914. His district included Ilinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and parts of Indiana and Missourt. 


Feb. 7 Oscar Matthew (“Battling”) Nelson, 62, former lightweight box- 
ing champion, dies in Chicago. He had resided at Hegewisch 
since 1917. 

Feb. 10 Illinois Wesleyan University acquires title to 14,619 acres of land 
in the Rio Grande valley, worth an estimated $6,500,000 


- Rear Admiral John Downes, 74, former commandant of the Ninc 
Naval District and of the Great Lakes Naval Training Center, and 
larer head of the Illinois State Service Recognition Board, dies in 


Chicago 


Feb. 11. Contamination of the Kaskaskia River by the new National Petro- 
Chemicals Company plant near Tuscola, which has already attected 
the Shelbyville water supply, has nearly reached Vandalia. Be 
sides affecting the taste of the water, this pollution kills fish, musk- 
rats and turtles. With the aid of the Department of Public Health 
the company by November is treating its wastes so that contami 


nation is avoided 


~ The Rt. Rev. Gerald Francis Burrill is installed as Chicago's eight! 


Protestant Episcopal bishop 


Feb. 12) The 145th anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln is ob- 
served. Representatives in exile of Russia's satellite countries 
sound the Liberty Bell during a broadcast from Philadelphia, and 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans join for the first time in Wash- 
ington ceremonies. Among observances at Springfield are cere- 
monies at the Tomb by the American Legion, headed by National 
Commander Arthur J. Connell, and the Sangamon County Bar 


Association's annual walk from the old Statehouse to the Tomb 
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Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine, 87, Chicago philanthropist, daughter 
of Cyrus Hall McCormick and daughter-in law of James G. Blaine, 
dies. 

Governor Stratton breaks ground for the new Hlinois State Office 
Building. 

The Central Illinois Light Company of Springfield celebrates the 
hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of its predecessor, the 
Springfield Gas Light Company. 


MARCH 


Oscar Chase Hayward, 81, vice-president of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society and director of its fund-raising drive for its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1949, dies at his Winnetka home. Mr. Hayward, 
president of the Williams-Hayward Varnish Company of Summit, 
was also a director of the Illinois Society of Sons of the American 
Revolution, governor of the Illinois Society of Colonial Wars, and a 


director of the Ohio State Historical Society. 


J. Earnest Wilkins of Chicago, former president of the Cook County 
Bar Association, is nominated assistant secretary of labor. He is 
the first Negro to hold a comparable post in the tederal government. 


Windstorm does great damage in Sangamon, Menard and Logan 
counties. 

The federal government seizes the property of Galesburg Safety 
Route, Inc., for non-payment of taxes. This leaves the city with- 
out bus service until a subsidiary of Kewanee City Bus Lines be- 
gins operation on March 25. 


George H. Baird, 72, mayor of Rushville for nine terms, dies in 
Jacksonville. 


Mount Vernon High School wins its fourth state basketball 
championship. Du Sable High School of Chicago is deteated in 
the final game for its first loss of the season. 


Tornado causes $200,000 damage at Taylorville. 

Leonard G. Applequist of Aurora, former Illinois department com- 
mander of the American Legion, dies at the age of 62 

In a surprise move Phil Cavaretta is fired as manager of the Chi- 
cage Cubs during spring training. He is signed by the Chicago 
White Sox as player and coach. Stanley Hack, former star Cub 
third-baseman, becomes the new manager of the team 
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The Polish consulate general in Chicago, one of the last of an 
Iron Curtain country outside of Washington, is closed by order of 
the State Department 


APRIL 
Chicago Musical College, founded and directed by Rudolph Ganz, 
becomes a department of Roosevelt University. 


The Treasury Department announces that Illinois led all the states 
in purchases of Series E and H defense bonds during February. 


Strike on the Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway idles the Pea- 
body Coal Company's Christian ¢ ounty mines. The strike is settled 
April 12 


Tornado in Kankakee County kills one woman and does several 
hundred thousand dollars damage. 


In statewide primary elections candidates are nominated to be 
voted on in November 


The first producing well in a new oil field near Edinburg, 
miles southeast of Springfield, comes in 


MAY 


Earl Owen Fay, 68, former custodian of the Lincoln Tomb, dies at 
DeKalb. He was the son of Herbert Wells Fay, Tomb custodian 
1921-1949. 

Robert Petrone, state representative 1931-1951, dies in Chicago. 
Thirty-seven Junior Historians of the Year receive awards from 
Governor Stratton at Springfield 

Willard Widenberg of DeKalb, named United States Teacher of 


the Year, and his tamily are honored by President Eisenhower. 


Mississippi River bridge at Cairo is freed from tolls. This is the 
high point in the city’s annual Magnolia Festival, attended this 
year by the Illinois State Historical Society as part of its two-day 
meeting which began on May 21 at Carbondale 


The Army leases sites in Chicago, including one in Jackson Park, 
tor Nike (guided missile) experiments. 


Tornadic winds hit several towns in Woodford County. 


The Paul F. Beich Company, Bloomington candy manufacturer, 
celebrates its centennial. 


Beardstown celebrates its one hundred twenty-fifth anniversary. 
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JUNE 


Windstorm causes over $500,000 damage in Bloomington and 
Normal. 


Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman of Jerseyville is elected president of 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs. On June 8 she ts 
honored in civic ceremonies at her home town 


Chief Justice Earl Warren of the United States Supreme Court 
gives the commencement address at MacMurray College and _re- 
ceives an honorary degree. 


Emperor Haile Selassie I of Eqhiopia arrives in Chicago tor a 


twenty-four-hour visit. 


Will Rossiter, 87, Chicago music publisher since 1890 and com 
poser of many hit songs, dies. 


Robert E. Barrett, 45, state director of insurance, dies 
cago home. On August 30 Justin T. McCarthy of Chicago ts ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 


At Rockford College’s one hundredth commencement the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Leland H. Carlson, of the history faculty at Northwest- 
ern University, as the college’s new president, is announced. Dr 
Carlson assumes the post Sept. 1, succeeding Mary Ashby Cheek who 
retires after serving sixteen years 

Ray Simkins, state senator 1934-1937 and mayor of Maquon tor 


< 


several terms, dies at the age of 7 
City Council approves fluoridation of Chicago's wates 


Chicago Stockyards plant of Armour & Company sutters a_halt- 
million-dollar fire. 


United States Senator Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming commits sui 
cide in Washington at the age of 61. He was born tn Isabel, Illi- 
nois, and lived in Atlanta during his boyhood 


Governor Stratton accepts on behalf of the State of Illinois the 
Avard Fairbanks statue of Abraham Lincoln, presented by the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers, Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., president and donor, in 
ceremonies at New Salem State Park. That night the Lincoln 
play, “Prologue to Glory” by Abrams and Bentkover, is presented at 
Kelso Hollow Theater. This play runs until Aug. 12, every night 
except Monday. On Monday nights the same group presents 
“Spoon River Speaks,” based on writings of Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay. 


Former King Peter II of Jugoslavia arrives in Chicago for a four- 
day visit. 
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The former German submarine U-505 reaches Chicago and is 
turned over to Mayor Kennelly, representing the city. It is in- 
stalled as a permanent exhibit at the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry on Sept. 25. 


The Rev. John Timothy Stone, pastor of Chicago's Fourth Presby- 
terian Church from 1909 to 1930 and since pastor emeritus, dies 
at the age of 85. He was in charge of religious work at Camp 
Grant during World War I, and president of McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary trom 1928 to 1940. 


In the Chicago area the sun is ninety per cent eclipsed—a condi- 
tion which will not recur until 2017. 


JULY 


Dr. Theodore K. Lawless, dermatologist on the medical faculty 
of Northwestern University, is awarded the Spingarn Medal by 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 


Winds of tornadic force hit Virginia, Tallula, Petersburg and 
Chandlerville. 


A marker honoring Benjamin Lundy, abolitionist publisher, is dedi- 
cated at the entrance to Starved Rock State Park by the La Salle 
County Historical Society 


Greene County's centennial fair is opened with a parade and other 
Ceremonies 

During a prolonged heat wave Springfield's temperature reaches 
113.8 degrees—highest ever recorded in the city. The summer as 
a whole is the hottest since 1936 

Albert John Pixley, 75, co-founder of the Pixley & Ehlers restaurant 


chain, dies in River Forest 

Louis G. Berman, 72, state representative since 1933, dies in 
Chicago. 

Helen H. Hazard, 59, superintendent of the Dwight retormatory 
1930-1943 and 1946-1949, dies in Rock Island 

Mary M. Bartelme, 88, Chicago's firsts woman judge, famous for 
her Juvenile Court work, dies in California 

Countess Felicite Cenci Bolognetti, 80, daughter of Richard J. 
Oglesby, three times elected governor of Illinois, dies in Rome. 
Donald T. Forsythe, of Carthage, editor of the Hancock County 
Journal, completes a year's term as president of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 
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AUGUST 


Genevieve de Galard Terraube, “the angel of Dien Bien Phu,” 
is the honored guest of Chicago for three days 


President Syngman Rhee of South Korea visits Chicago. 


Merle J. Trees, 71, chairman of the board of Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company and former trustee of the University of Illinois, dies 


in Chicago. 


Illinois Wesleyan University buys hotels in Hollywood and Sacra- 
mento, California, for approximately ten million dollars. 


Howard L. Doyle, 60, state representative 1931-1935 and United 
States district attorney for the Southern District of Illinois 1935- 
1952 


dies in Decatur. 


The tombstone of Edward Baker Lincoln (1846-1850), son of 
Abraham Lincoln, is discovered in Oak Ridge Cemetery where it 
had Jain face downward for nearly a century. 


The 102d Illinois State Fair opens for ten days. 


The World Council of Churches meets in Evanston. Its sessions 
continue to the end of the month. 

Lew Sarett, 66, poet and professor emeritus of public speaking at 
Northwestern University, dies in Florida. He was on the North- 


western faculty from 1920 to 1953. 


Directors of the Illinois Terminal Railroad accept, subject to ap- 
proval by the Illinois Commerce Commission, a $20.000.000 offer 
for the road by the Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago & Eastern  IIli- 
nois, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Illinois 
Central, Litchfield & Madison, St. Louis & San Francisco. and Wa- 
bash railroads acting jointly. 

Heavy windstorm does much damage in Springfield. 

In a one-day flying trip to Illinois, President Eisenhower lays a 
wreath on the Lincoln Tomb, speaks at the State Fair in Springfield 
and to the World Council of Churches in Evanston. and receives 
an honorary LL.D. degree from Northwestern University. He is 
the only President since Rutherford B. Hayes to speak at the Fair 
while in office. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren dedicates the new American Bar Cen- 
ter at the University of Chicago, climaxing the national convention 
of the American Bar Association. 

Robert E. Sherwood's Ahe Lincoln in Illinois opens for the ninth 
consecutive season at New Salem State Park—the first. of eight 
performances. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Arthur E. Abney of Springfield succeeds Joseph K. McLaughlin as 
director of the Hlinois Department of Aeronautics. 


Underground parking garage in Grant Park, Chicago, 1s opened 79 


days ahead of schedule. It has a capacity of 2.359 automobiles 


La Grange opens a five-day celebration of its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary 


Governor Stratton names a sixteen member commission to study 
ways and means to provide sufficient college facilites in Illinois 
Headed by Lenox R. Lohr, the commission includes the presidents 
of the University of Illinois, University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, Southern Illinois University, Illinois College and De- 


Paul University. 


The Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop of Chicago, re- 
signs as director general of the Catholic Youth Organization, which 
he founded in 1930. It is announced that the Sheil School for So- 
cial Studies and radio station WFJL, also founded by Bishop Sheil, 
will close on Jan. 22, 1955. Monsignor Edward J. Kelly is named 


as the new director general of the C.Y.O 
President Eisenhower vetoes a bill which would have authorized 
increased water diversion from Lake Michigan at Chicago 


Kent E. Keller. 87, state senator 1916-1920 and congressman 1930- 


1940, dies at his home in Ava 


Ceremonies at the Chicago Union Stockyards mark the arrival of 

the one billionth animal received there 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch officiates at a Marian Year celebration at 

Soldier Field, Chicago, attended by 260,000. 

Chauncey McCormick. 69, member of the Ilinois Toll Road Com- 

mission, president of the Chicago Art Institute, and connected with 

many other cultural and philanthropic enterprises, dies at Bar 

Harbor, Maine 

The International College of Surgeons dedicates its Hall of Fame 

in Chicago 

Martin Marion, who won the title of “Mr. Shortstop” during his 

slaving davs. replaces Paul Richards as manager of the Chicago 

White Sox 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, professor at the University of Chicago's In- 

stitute of Nuclear Studies. is named to the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission 
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Eugene J. Czachorski of Chicago is named chairman of the Illinois 
Youth Commission, succeeding Lee J. Daniels. 

Two-day national plowing contest and conservation demonstra- 
tion begins near Olney. The principal speaker is Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson. 

Homer Hall, 84, former McLean County judge and congressman 
1926-1930, dies in Bloomington. 

Lieutenant General George P. Ferry, 59, former commander of 
the Illinois National Guard and infantry commander on Guadal- 
canal in World War II, dies. 

Major General Hobart Raymond Gay, a Rockport native who 
served in both World Wars and in Korea, becomes commanding 
general of the Fifth Army with headquarters in Chicago 


OCTOBER 


Justice William J. Fulton announces his retirement from the Illinois 
Supreme Court, effective November 1. In a special election held 
Feb. 28, 1955, Charles H. Davis of Rockford is elected as his suc- 


cessor. 
Rear Admiral Richard P. Glass, commandant of the Ninth Naval 
District, retires from service. 

Pasteur Park, honoring Louis Pasteur and containing a statue of 
him, is dedicated in Chicago. French consul general Roger La- 
Bruy is the principal speaker 

The Illinois State Historical Society begins its two-day annual meet- 
ing at Vandalia. 


The Chicago Loop’s first municipal parking garage opens. 


Appellate Judge John M. Tuohy, 61, dies at his home near Dundee. 


A record seven-inch rainfall within twenty-four hours in Chicago 
renders the Union Station unusable for two days. The Daily News 
is forced to use facilities of the Tribune and Herald-American when 
its pressroom is flooded and its paper stock watersoaked. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry estimates damage 
to the establishments of its members at from six to twenty-five 
million dollars; besides this, many low-lying homes in the city and 
suburbs are inundated. In order to decrease the magnitude of the 
catastrophe, the Chicago River's flow is reversed and for the first 
time in half a century it flows in its original direction—into Lake 


Michigan. 
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The McLean County Medical Society celebrates its centennial by 
the publication of a historical booklet and ceremonies at Blooming 


ton 


Arnold R. Baar, 63, of Winnetka, judge of the United States Tax 
Court and former president of the American Technical Society, dies 


Peoria celebrates the hundredth anniversary of Lincoln’s famous 


speech in reply to Douglas, of the city’s street lighting by gas, and 


of rail service on the Rock Island Railroad 
Homer J. Livingston, president of the First National Bank of Chi 


cago, is elected president of the American Bankers Association 


President William V. S. Tubman of Liberia arrives in Chicago for 
a three-day visit. On Oct. 24 he visits Springfield, laying a wreath 
at the Lincoln Tomb and being entertained at the Governor's 


Mansion 


Albert B. Dick, Jr., 60, former mayor of Lake Forest and chairman 


of the board of the company founded by his father, dies 


Ernest Hemingway, native of Oak 

Prize tor literature 

Louis Bromfield addresses the National Trust for Historic Preserva 
tion at the Casino Club in Chicago. On Oct. 30 and 31 the mem 


bers visit Galena 


The Chicago Law Bulletin observes its centennial 


NOVEMBER 


Chicago has its first resident opera season since 1946 as the “Lyric 


Theater of Chicago” opens a twenty-day series of performances 


In the general election voters of Illinois approve legislative reap- 
portionment, the disposal of Illinois and Michigan Canal lands, 
and a four-year term for state treasurer (to begin in 1958). Paul 
H. Douglas (Dem.) is re-elected United States senator, Vernon 1 
Nickell (Rep.) re-elected superintendent of public instruction, 
and former State Treasurer Warren E. Wright (Rep.) is elected 
to another term in that position—deteating, respectively, Joseph 
T. Meek, Mark Peterman and David F. Mallett 


Galena celebrates the centennial of the arrival of its first railroad 
train and of the Opening ot the DeSoto House 
Fred B. Snite, Jr.. 44, of Chicago, who had lived in an iron Jung for 


eighteen years, dies. 
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An Illinois Commerce Commission order ettective today allows the 
New York Central to discontinue fourteen commuter trains be- 
tween Chicago and Chesterton, Indiana. 


The last steel girder—forty-one floors up—is put into place on 
the new Prudential Insurance Company Building in Chicago, built 
over the Illinois Central tracks. The building, which will have a 
million square feet of floor space, is the first skyscraper erected in 
the Loop area since 1934. Completion is scheduled tor the fall of 
1955. 

Joshua D’Esposito, 76, engineer in charge of building many noted 
structures in Chicago, including the Union Station, the subway, and 
the skyride at the Century of Progress, dies. 


The act creating the Chicago Regional Port District is upheld by 
the Illinois Supreme Court. 


Franklin S. Catlin, 78, state representative 1911-1915, dies in Chi- 
cago. 

Physicist Enrico Fermi, 53, of the University of Chicago, a former 
winner of the Nobel Prize, dies. On Nov. 17 he had been awarded 
the Atomic Energy Commission's first special award of $25,000 for 
his work in nuclear fission. 


Dr. Wiley Lin Hurie, 69, of Rock Creek, Menard County, president 
of the College of the Ozarks (Clarksville, Arkansas) 1923-1949, 
dies. 

Marshall Field & Company's stores in Chicago and suburbs sell 
$1,000,000 worth of merchandise in one day—the first time any 
single firm outside New York City has done so 


DECEMBER 


Sol W. Butler, professional football player and world’s champion 
broad jumper 1912-1923, dies in Chicago 


Mrs. Hazel A. McCaskrin, 63, of Rock Island, state representative 
1947-1948 and 1951-1954, is killed in an automobile accident. 


David Dodds Henry, executive vice-chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, is Chosen president of the University of Illinois, to take of- 
fice on Sept. 1, 1955. 

Governor Stratton is elected chairman of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission. 

The Iliinois Toll Road Commission announces that there is to be 
a toll road around Chicago from Indiana to Wisconsin, a connection 
from this route to Aurora, and a road extending from the North- 
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west expressway in Chicago to Rockford and crossing the belt-line 
road near O'Hare Airport. A syndicate of banks and investment 
houses declares itself ready to buy the bonds so that construction 
may start immediately after disposal of pending litigation. 

John D. Biggs, 68, of Greenville, chairman of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission 1941-1951, dies. 

Dr. Edmund B. Montgomery, 96, oldest practicing physician in the 
United States, dies. A former president and secretary of the IIlh- 
nois State Medical Society, Dr. Montgomery had practiced in 
Quincy tor 76 years 

Charles J. Jenkins, 57, representative of the Third District in the 
Hlinois House of Representatives since 1930 and the only Negro 


to head a major committee of that body, dies in Chicago 


Chicago City Council approves an $88,000,000 bond issue to con- 


struct the Calumet Skyway. This elevated highway will extend 


trom 66th and State streets to the Indiana line at Indianapolis 
Boulevard and 106th Street, where it will join the Indiana Turnpike 
and become part of the turnpike system reaching from Chicago to 


Maine 

William A. Wieboldt, 97, founder of the department store chain 
bearing his name, dies in Chicago 

-rotessor Ferdinand Schevill, 86, historian and author of six major 
books, dies in Tucson, Arizona. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the University of Chicago faculty, retiring to emeritus 
status in 1935. 

Edwin Johnston, $3, of Pittsfield, senior counselor of the Ilinois 
State Bar Association and state representative 1901-1903, dies. 
Mrs. Mollie Netcher Newbury, 87, widow of the founder of the 
Boston Store, Chicago, and owner of it from her husband's death 
till its sale in 1946, dies 

The Abraham Lincoln Centre of Chicago, founded by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, begins a two-month observance of its semicentennial. 
Charles B. Shuman of Sullivan, president of the Hlinois Agricul- 
tural Association, is chosen president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to succeed Allan B. Kline of Western Springs. 

The Rev. Dr. Albert W. Palmer, 75, head of the Chicago Theolo- 
gical Seminary (Congregational) 1930-1946, dies in California. 
James M. Whalen, 67, clerk of the Appellate Court, dies in Chi- 
cago. He was formerly Cook County civil service commissioner 
and trustee of the Sanitary District 
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Byron S. Harvey, Sr., 78, chairman of the Fred Harvey restaurant 
and hotel chain founded by his father, dies in Chicago. 


John L. McConaughey of Hinsdale, 63, president of the Illinois 
Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists, dies 


William M. Burton, 89, inventor of the gasoline-cracking process 
in 1913 and president of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana ) 
1918-1927, dies. He received the American Petroleum Institute's 
gold medal for distinguished achievement in 1949. He lived in 


Chicago until his retirement. He died in Miami, Florida. 


The first two and a half miles of the Congress Street expressway 
in Chicago's western suburbs is opened to traffic 


An open season with little bad weather has enabled Illinois to 
complete more road construction in 1954 than in any previous 
year. U.S. Route 66, the main Chicago-St. Louis highway, 1s now 
tour lanes wide from Chenoa to Mt. Olive except for the Spring- 
field bypass. 

Twenty-three deaths and 1,057 injuries during 1954 are an all-time 
low in mining accidents for the state. Although the state's produc- 
tion of 40,928,174 tons was the lowest since 1938, Peabody Coal 
Company's Mine No. 10 near Taylorville produced 2,645,923 tons 
to be the largest producer in the United States. The production 
of Peabody No. 17 near Pana ranked second in the state and sixth 
in the nation. 

With an oil production of 66,341,000 barrels—an increase of 
twelve per cent over 1953—Illinois ranked eighth in the nation 
during 1954. During the year 3,254 new wells were drilled and 
twenty-six new pools discovered 


ILLINOIS CITY AND TOWN CENTENNIAILS. 1954 


Amboy, Aug. 7-9; Anna, July 2-5; Bethalto, Sept. 3-6; Buda, July 3-5; Buf- 
falo, May 1; Bushnell, Aug. 26-29; Chebanse, July 3-5; Chenoa, Aug. 1-8; 
Dawson, July 24; Dwight, Aug. 14-22; Effingham, May 14-16; El Paso, Aug. 
22-28; Elwood, Aug. 19-22; Flora, July 4-9; Galva, July 28-Aug. 1; Gard- 
ner, July 11-18; Hamilton, Aug. 13-15; Kewanee, July 15-18; Kirkwood, Aug 
6-7; Lansing, Aug. 14-21; Lawndale, June 26-27; Maroa, Sept. 23-25; 
Mound City, June 20-27; Niantic, July 16-17; Odell, Sept. 5-12: O'Fallon, 
Aug. 25-29; Onarga, July 2-5; Oneida, Aug. 29-Sept. 1; Park Ridge, Oct. 5; 
Pawnee, June 17-19; Plano, June 27; Rantoul, Aug. 1-7; Summerfield. - 
Sumner, July 2-5; Toledo, Oct. 6-9; Towanda, Sept. 18-19; Wapella, Aug. 
27-29; Winnebago, July 3-5; Woodstock, Aug. 5-8 
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in and Coles County, Illimois. By Charles H. Coleman. (Scare- 
crow Press: New Brunswick, N. J.. 1955. Pp. 268. $5.00.) 


This valuable source book 1S based On Many years ot assiduous research 
by Dr. Coleman, professor of history at Eastern Illinois State College in the 
heart of the county of which he writes. Lincoln passed through Coles 
County when he came to Illinois with his family in 1830, and his parents 
lived there from 1831 until their deaths. Although Coles was never a part 
of the Eighth Circuit, Lincoln practiced there. especially in the 1840's, and 
detended slaveowner Robert Matson in the circuit court at Charleston 

The fourth of the seven joint debates with Douglas was held in Charles- 
ton on September 18, 1858. Lincoln shied away from advocating Negro 
equality, declaring that he was not, nor ever had been “in favor of bringing 
about in any way the social and political equality of the white and black 
races [am not nor ever have been in favor of making voters or jurors of 
negroes, nor of qaulifying them to hold office 

Dr. Coleman relates interestingly the story of President-elect Lincoln's 
visit with his stepmother at Goose Nest Prairie, eight miles south of Charles- 
ton, twelve days before he left for Washington in 1861. Lincoln's last Coles 
County contact was in relation to the prisoners from the Charleston riot 
(about which this Joarnal published Dr. Coleman's definitive account in 
March, 1940, pp. 7-56) 

The book has genealogical tables clarifying the relationship of the Lin- 
coln, Hanks and Hall families: a chronology of events involving the families, 
and a2 od index 
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Lincoln & the Party Divided. By William Frank Zornow. (University ot 
Oklahoma Press: Norman, 1954. Pp. 204. $4.00.) 


This is the most complete study yet made of the re-election of Lincoln 
in 1864. Zornow has expanded on his doctoral dissertation and distilled the 
essentials from sixteen regional studies he has published in historical jour- 
nals in the last six years. 

It was Lincoln's hold on the affections of the people, not the politicians, 
that won him the nomination and election in 1864. In July and August Lin- 
coln and his advisers were very pessimistic concerning the President's chance 
for re-election. The war was unpopular and unwon until Sherman took At- 
Janta, Farragut moved into Mobile. and Sheridan routed Early at Cedar Creek 
in September. These victories and the realization that Grants war of attr 
tion was undermining the Contederacy stopped the series of conferences, news- 
paper campaigns and proposed conventions to nominate a new Republican 
candidate. The nomination by the Democratic convention in August of Gen- 
eral McClellan—a Unionist who favored the prosecution of the war—on a 
platform calling tor peace divided Lincoln's opponents as in 1860, The nomi- 
nation of John C. Fremont by the abolitionists served only to divide further 
the anti-Lincoln forces, nurse the general's anger against the President, dilate 
Jessie Benton Frémont’s ambition for her husband, and please the German 
voters 


The electoral vote of 212 for Lincoln to 21 for McClellan was gratifying, 


but his popular vote disappointed his friends. Although he received 55.08 


per cent of the vote cast, a few thousand votes in certain key states would 


have thrown the election to McClellan. 

The author is at his best in tracing the etforts of Salmon P. Chase to 
snatch the nomination from Lincoln while a member of the cabinet. His 
great desire to become President dulled Chase's sense of what was right 

The footnotes are in the right place, at the foot of the page: there 1s a 


good bibliography and an adequate index 


Inside Lincoln's Cabinet: The Civil War Diartes of Salmon P. Chase. Edited 
by David Donald. (Longmans, Green and Company, Inc.: New 
York, 1954. Pp. 342. $6.50.) 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association (1902) con- 
tained the diary of Salmon P. Chase, July 21-October 10, 1862. There were 
no annotations, footnotes or index. These months and thirteen and a half 
more scattered from December 9, 1861 to May 1, 1865 have been edited in 


one volume by David Donald, associate professor of history at ¢ olumbia Uni- 
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versity. The forty-five-page introduction is an excellent study of Chase's char- 
acter, and each section of the diary is prefaced by a summary of the contem- 
porary events of the Civil War. The friends and callers whom Chase men- 
tions are identified in the fifty-eight pages of notes 

Dull as is most of the diary, Civil War students regret that it covers only 
one-third of Lincoln’s presidency. Chase's acquaintance in Hlinois was limited 

but there are references to Congressman Elihu B. Washburne, Generals 

Ulysses S. Grant and John A. McClernand, and Governor Richard Yates 

Unfortunately the publishers unduly limited the number of index pages 
and relegated the footnotes to the back of the book, thus destroying much of 
its value as a source of reterence 


Cameron for Lincoln's Cabinet. By Elwin L. Page Boston University Press 


Boston, 1954 Pp SL. 


Judge Page presents a detailed account of the hauling and pulling of 
Simon Cameron's friends and enemies on the subject of his appointment as 
Secretary of War. Cameron went to Springfield at the close of 1860 for a 
conference with Lincoln. He left with a cabinet appointment which Lincoln 
sought unsuccessfully to revoke in a letter to him on January 5, 1801 

Page's version is based largely on the Robert Todd Lincoln Papers of 
Abraham Lincoln and leaves out of account Cameron's own papers in the 
Library of Congress. Further light will be thrown on this teapot-tempest of 
1860-1861 politics when the material in the papers of David Davis ts pub- 
lished in his biography now being prepared by Willard L. King of Chicago 


Abraham Lincoln “From Cabin to Capitol.” By Elbert R. Moses. (College 
Publishing Co.: Daytona Beach, Florida, 1955. Pp. 139. $2.95 


Here is a maximum of misinformation in a minimum of space. If the 


author, as alleged, has “read and meditated and selected” for forty years there 


is little evidence of it in his book. Inaccurate biographical sketches, mis- 


spelled names, misquoted letters and misdated events shatter the readers 


confidence. The Civil War is entirely ignored except for First Bull Run and 
Gettysburg. 

There is a total lack of balance—two pages are devoted to Lincoln's first 
twenty-two years, whereas the twelve-day trip from Springfield to Washing- 
ton in 1861 covers fifty pages. It should be said that these fifty pages are all 
that is worth reading 
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The Chicago Renaissance in American Letters: a Critical History. By 
Bernard Duffey. (Michigan State College Press: East Lansing, 
1955. Pp. 285. $6.50.) 


This project, underwritten by the Rockefeller Foundation, reveals years 
of scholarly digging and is a mine of material for those who may wish to 
examine Chicago's cultural heritage 

Part I, “Protest and Search, 1890-1910," recounts the struggles and trials 
of a genteel minority to bring culture into the unrefined business of being 
“Hog butcher for the world’—a world where “culture's my wife's business: 
mine is hogs.” Because Chicago's literary output was small—W illiam Vaughn 
Moody, Robert Herrick, Hamlin Garland, Henry Fuller—Professor Duttey 
seems to think hogs won. Yet authors are not the only test of a culture 
That little band who used to meet in the Little Room in the Auditorium 
established two universities, a symphony orchestra, an Art Institute, three 
famous libraries, and astonished the world with the Columbian I Xposition of 
1893. It seems to this unregenerate critic that Mr. Duffey is far too cavalier 
toward these endeavors 

Part H, “The Liberation, 1910-1925,” Duttey seems to feel, owed little 
to its “Protest and Search” predecessors, but grew out of the impact of Chi- 
cago on those small-town boys, Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel 
Lindsay and Sherwood Anderson, up from the sticks, “blown thither by such 
winds as scatter young men through the world to seck their fortune.” Theirs 
is a “liberation” seen from back of the yards, from newspaper offices, from 
Hobohemia, from Schlogl’s and the Dill Pickle Club, and animated economi- 
cally by Altgeldian and Debsian socialism. The quotations used to prove 
all this seem to me to be taken from their authors’ poorer productions, more 
on ideological than on literary grounds. The whole “liberation” idea seems 
dubious and interferes with consideration of what is more Important, their 
artistic abilities. It seems to me that it gave us a Chicago less refined than 
in the “Protest and Search” period. It is the gusto of Class warfare that makes 
the “liberators” tick; and their “liberation” is a joy in battle for the common 
man. Tronically—like Wale Whitman—they were admired and read, not 
by the red-shirted democrat they glorified, but by the genteel leisured class 
that found their books good slumming. 

There is much in The Chicago Renatssance that is stumulating and in- 
formative. No one can read it without improving immensely his back- 
grounds and his sense of the multitudinous life that is Chicago. The general- 
izations, however, seem less convincing. It is not clear whom or what the 


boys from the country ‘liberated’ or what they “affirmed”: and to call their 


productions a “renaissance,” as H. L. Mencken once did. seems a little bold. 
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These detects are not confined to Mr. Duffey, but are the occupational hazard 


ot literary Nistorians Who try to materialize a tenuous connection between 


authors of the same pc riod 


University of liner BRUCE WEIRICK 


Story of an American Fama) By Lowell M. Greenlaw 
Exposition Press: New York. | Pp. 614. $5.00.) 


gia Faye Harrison (1883-1949) married author Lowell Greenlaw 


In 1905 and until her death they traveled extensively in the United Srates 


and Europe, and visited Hawaii and Alaska. Most of the book is given over 


to descriptions of these journeys. The early chapters have interesting data 
on lite in Morrisonville, Flora and Olney, and on changes in Chicago—par- 
ticularly the business district—during the last half-century (pages 506-50). 


The Greenlaws were active in St James Methodist Church of (¢ hicago, and 


fittingly there 1s considerable history of the church throughout the volume 


The Greenlaws never lost touch with their relatives and friends in cen 


tral Illinois, as revealed in many pages. Georgia Faye is the central figure 


throughout: — the story of her girlhood courtship, Marriage, motherhood and 


grandmotherhood is charmingly told. Her gift for making friends and her 


appreciation of good qualities in others made her an important intluence 


upon those who knew her 


Phe author was associated with his father, Thomas B. Greenlaw, in the 
operation of business colleges in Flora and Olney (see Journal of the lilimars 
State Historical Soctety, Autumn, 1953. 309-1] In 1908 he entered the 


fepartment of the Pullman Con pany, 


ra vice-president, and retired in 195] 


ne general counsel in 1934. 


Georela Fave IS copiously annotated, with an adequate index and 


tractive end-plate maps 


2an of Fortune Moses M. Strone ef Mineral Point. By Kenneth 
W. Duckett State Historical Society of Wisconsin Madison, 
1955. Pp. 253. $4.00 


Moses McCure Strong (1810-1894) ditfers from most subjects of full- 
length biographies in never having attained pre-eminence in any one line of 
endeavor. Yet his career as promoter of railroads, mines, real estate and 
lumber mills; as lawyer, orator, politician, legislator, delegate to the constitu- 
tional convention of 1846, and author of a territorial history of Wisconsin 
influenced the development of the Territory and State in so many facets that 


the reader does not wonder at the State Historical Society’s decision to add his 
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The Chicago Renaissance in American Letters: a Critical History. — By 
Bernard Duffey. (Michigan State College Press: East Lansing, 
1955. “Pp, 28). $650.) 


This project, underwritten by the Rockefeller Foundation, reveals years 
of scholarly digging and is a mine of material for those who may wish to 
examine Chicago's cultural heritage 

Part I, “Protest and Search, 1890-1910,” recounts the struggles and trials 
of a genteel minority to bring culture into the unrefined business of being 
“Hog butcher for the world’—a world where “cultures my wife's business; 
mine is hogs.” Because Chicago's literary output was small—Wialliam Vaughn 
Moody, Robert Herrick, Hamlin Garland, Henry Fuller—Professor Duttey 
seems to think hogs won. Yet authors are not the only test of a culture 
That little band who used to meet in the Littke Room in the Auditorium 
established two universities, a symphony orchestra, an Art Institute, three 
famous libraries, and astonished the world with the Columbian Exposition of 
1893. It seems to this unregenerate critic that Mr. Duttey is tar too cavalier 
toward these endeavors 

Part II, “The Liberation, 1910-1925,” Dutftey seems to feel, owed little 
to its “Protest and Search” predecessors, but grew out of the impact of Chi- 
cago on those small-town boys, Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel 
Lindsay and Sherwood Anderson, up from the sticks, “blown thither by such 
winds as scatter young men through the world to seck their fortune.” Theirs 
is a “liberation” seen from back of the yards, from newspaper offices, trom 
Hobohemia, from Schlogl’s and the Dill Pickle Club, and animated economi- 
cally by Altgeldian and Debsian socialism. The quotations used to prove 
all this seem to me to be taken from their authors’ poorer productions, more 
on ideological than on literary grounds. The whole “liberation” idea seems 
dubious and interferes with consideration of what is more important, their 
artistic abilities. It seems to me that it gave us a Chicago less refined than 
in the “Protest and Search” period. It is the gusto of class wartare that makes 
the “liberators” tick; and their “liberation” is a joy in battle for the common 
man. Ironically—like Wale Whitman—they were admired and read, not 


glorified, but by the genteel leisured class 


by the red-shirted democrat they 
that found their books good slumming. 

There is much in The Chicago Renaissance that is stimulating and in- 
formative. No one can read it without improving immensely his  back- 
grounds and his sense of the multitudinous life that is Chicago. The general- 
izations, however, seem less convincing. It is not clear whom or what the 
boys from the country ‘liberated’ or what they “affirmed”; and to call their 


productions a “renaissance,” as H. [.. Mencken once did, seems a little bold. 
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These detects are not confined to Mr. Duffey, but are the occupational hazard 
of literary historians who try to materialize a tenuous connection between 
authors of the same period 


University of Winer BRUCE WEIRICK 


ry of an American Family By Lowell M. Greenlaw. 


(Exposition Press: New York, 195 Pp. 614. $5.00.) 


Georgia Faye Harrison (1883-1949) married author Lowell Greenlaw 
in 1905 and unul her death they traveled extensively in the United States 
and Europe, and visited Hawaii and Alaska. Most of the book is given over 
to descriptions of these journeys. The early chapters have interesting data 
on lite in Morrisonville. Flora and Olney, and on changes in ( hicago—par- 
tcularly the business district—during the last half-century (pages 506-50). 
The Greenlaws were active in St. James Methodist Church of Chicago, and 
fittingly there 1s considerable history of the church throughout the volume 

The Greenlaws never lost touch with their relatives and friends in cen- 
tral Illinois, as revealed in many pages. Georgia Faye is the central figure 
throughout: the story of her girlhood, courtship, marriage, motherhood and 
grandmotherhood is charmingly told. Her gift for making friends and her 


appreciation of good qualities in others made her an important influence 


upon those who knew her 


The author was associated with his father, Thomas B. Greenlaw. in the 
operation of business colleges in Flora and Olney (see Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, Autumn, 1953, 309-11 In 1908 he entered the 


legal department ot the Pullman ¢ ompany, became general counsel in 1934, 
later a vice-president, and retired in 195] 

Georgia Faye is copiously annotated, with an adequate index and at 
tractive end-plate maps 


Frontiersman of Fortune: Moses M. Strong of Mineral Point. By Kenneth 
W. Duckett. (State Historical Society of Wisconsin: Madison. 


1955 Pp 233 $4.00 


Moses McCure Strong (1810-1894) differs from most subjects of full- 
length biographies in never having attained pre-eminence in any one line of 
endeavor. Yet his career as promoter of railroads, mines, real estate and 
lumber mills: as lawyer, orator, politician, legislator, delegate to the constitu- 
tional convention of 1846, and author of a territorial history of Wisconsin 
influenced the development of the Territory and State in so many facets that 
the reader does not wonder at the State Historical Society's decision to add his 
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biography to those of Philetus Sawyer, Lyman C. Draper, William F. Vilas, 
James D. Doty and Matthew H. Carpenter in its Biography Series. Duckett 
has not written a eulogy: Strong's faults are no more glossed over than his 
virtues. The book is well worth the perusal of all those interested in the 
growth of the Midwest. 

The printers, Vail-Ballou Press, Inc., of Binghamton, New York, as 
well as the publishing Society, are to be commended on the typographical 
excellence of the book. Footnotes (though inconveniently placed at the back 


of the book), bibliographical essay and index are all good. 


The White and the Gold: the French Regime in Canada. By Thomas B. 
Costain. (Doubleday & Company, Inc.: New York, 1954. — Pp. 
461. $6.00.) 


Marquette and Jolliet, La Salle and Tonty, did not come to Illinois out 
of a vacuum. With the vivid and fascinating style familiar to readers of 
The Black Rose and The Silver Chalice, Costain recreates the milieu of seven- 
teenth-century New France—along with the policies and intrigues of old 
France which made Canada the colonizer of the Mississippi Valley and at 
the same time laid the foundations for its capture by England sixty years 
later. 

This is the first book of a projected multi-volume multi-author series 
on the history of our northern neighbor “all the way from John Cabot to St. 
Laurent.’ The second volume should also be of special interest to Hlinoisians, 
as the French-Canadian period in Illinois lasted seventy years after the end 
of The White and the Gold; and if the series lives up to Costain’s beginning, 
the whole should be of interest to every North American. 

The book is marred by an inordinate number of obvious typographical 
errors and by the absence of either footnotes or bibliography. While a com- 
plete list of sources might be, as Costain says, “of small value because of its 
very size,’ one wishes for a list of selective readings to pursue in more de- 


tail what the panoramic scope of The White and the Gold necessarily gives 


only in epitome. The twenty-page index, though not exhaustive, is ade- 


quate, 


Glory, God and Gold. By Paul I. Wellman. (Doubleday & Company, 
Inc.: New York, 1954. Pp. 402. $6.00.) 


This history of the Southwest (Texas, New Mexico and Arizona) from 
Coronado to the atom bomb—one of the Mainstream of America Sertes—has 


J.N.A. 
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all the color and interest suggested by the names of Houston, Crockett and 
Geronimo. Its style is notable for clarity, particularly in the history of the 
Republic of Texas and the account of the Comanche and Apache wars. 
Surprising to this reviewer, however, is the frequency with which names 
from Illinois history entered also into the history of the Southwest. La Salle, 
having founded Forts St. Louis at Starved Rock and Peoria, as well as Fort 
Crévecoeur, missed the mouth of the Mississippi and founded a third Fort 
St. Louis in Texas. He was murdered and his colonists massacred, and only 
seven survivors reached the safety of Henri de Tonty’s post on Starved Rock 
In 1723-1724 Etienne Venyard, Sieur de Bourgmont, headed an expedition 
from the Illinois country which set up France's westernmost outposts 1n 
America. Juchereau de St. Denis, who had operated a buffalo-hide tannery 


near the site of Fort Massac in the first years of the eighteenth century, re- 


appeared from 1713 to 1744 under the sponsorship of Antoine Crozat and 


Antoine de Lamothe Cadillac as soldier-trader-adventurer, playing Spaniard 
against Frenchman and founding, among other places, San Antonio de Bexar 
and the Alamo. 

Colonel John Whistler, commandant of Fort Dearborn during the 
Black Hawk War, headed an occupation force at Nacogdoches in 1836. Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston, General Atkinson's aide-de-camp in that conflict, was 
in 1839 a member of a commission to expel the Cherokee from Texas and 
force them to join in the Indian Territory their fellow tribesmen who had 
trekked from the Southeast across “Egypt.” As the Mexican War began on 
Texas soil, still another Black Hawk War veteran, Zachary Taylor, was in 
command, and among his subalterns was Ulysses S. Grant 

The first of the cattle drives from Texas reached railhead at Quincy in 
the year of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. After the Civil War, the develop- 
ment of the Chicago Union Stockyards led stockman Joseph G. McCoy of 
Springfield and marshal “Wild Bill” Hickok of Troy Grove to make Abilene, 
Kansas. the first of the “cow towns” of the West. Colonel Benjamin H. 
Grierson of Jacksonville, commanding at Fort Sill, saved William Tecumseh 
Sherman's life during an Indian conference in 1871 by seizing Chief Lone 
Wolf's arm and detlecting his aim. 

Glory, God and Gold is lacking in scholarly apparatus, having no an- 
notations. no illustrations except nine maps, and a two-page bibliography 
which is a list of recommended supplementary reading rather than of sources. 
The index is adequate 

J. NLA, 
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Echoes of the Red Man: An Archaeological and Cultural Survey of the In- 
dians of Southern Illinois. By Irvin M. Peithmann. (Exposition 
Press: New York, 1955. Pp. 134. $3.00.) 


Although the title seems to indicate that this work deals only with the 


prehistoric Indians, a brief sketch of the historic Indians is also included. 


The emphasis, however, is upon the Archaic, Woodland, Hopewellian and 
Mississippian cultures. From a study of the tools, weapons and skeletal re- 
mains found by archaeological excavations, largely sponsored by the Illinois 
State Museum and the University of Chicago, the lives of these carly peoples 
are described for the casual reader. Numerous plates show some of the 
tools and ornaments used by the red men as they slowly advanced from a 
simple hunting existence to a settled agricultural life. The earliest or Archaic 
groups, living about ten thousand years ago, were hunters who roamed in 
search of game; the Woodland people learned to make pottery and lived in 
small villages; the Hopewellian Indians developed new techniques which 
gave them leisure time in which to build large tombs for their dead; and the 
Mississippian culture is recognized by its large village sites and advanced 
agriculture. 
Illinois State Museum WAYNE TEMPLI 


Walam Olum or Red Score: The Migration Legend of the Lenni Lenape or 
Delaware Indians .... Ed. by Eli Lilly and others. (Indiana His- 
315.) 


torical Society: Indianapolis, 1954. Pp. 3 


The Walam Olum is the chronicle or legend of the Delaware Indians 
from the time of creation to the advent of European explorers in America. 
It was kept by painting symbols on sticks (which no longer exist) and ar- 
ranging them in ordered bunches. Constantine S. Rafinesque first copied 
the pictures from these sticks and published a translation in 1836. However, 
this fine edition by the Indiana Historical Society is a complete study of the 
whole subject. In addition to a new translation, there are critical essays con- 
cerning the historical, anthropological, archaeological and ethnological aspects 
of this epic story. Many first-rate scholars (Carl F. Voegelin, Erminie W. 
Voegelin, Eli Lilly, Joe E. Pierce, Paul Weer, Glenn A. Black, and Georg K. 
Neumann) combined their knowledge to make this book a definitive edition. 
Besides the excellent scholarship, it is a masterpiece of the bookmaker's art. 

Illinois State Museum WAYNE C, TEMPLE 
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SPRING TOUR AT JACKSONVILLE 


Jacksonville and the Morgan County Historical Society were hosts to 
the Illinois State Historical Society's fifty-sixth annual spring tour on May 
13-14. A sunny, warm Saturday compensated for a rainy Friday the Thir- 
teenth to the almost two hundred persons who found the program varied 
and enjoyable 

At the historical workshop Friday morning in Grace Methodist Church, 
Miss Fidelia N. Abbott reviewed the fifty-year history of the Morgan Coun- 
ty Society. Cassell C. Kingdon followed with an entertaining and instruc- 
tive account of his group's successes and difficulties in publishing the jaf) 
Paso Story in connection with the town's centennial. Director Elwin W. 
Sigmund concluded the workshop with a report on the Junior Historian 
program, sponsored by the State Historical Society. Jewell A. Mann, Jack- 
sonville superintendent of schools, presided. 

Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, president of the host society, past president 
of the State Society and president emeritus of MacMurray College. presided 
at the Juncheon in Grace Church. The Rev. Frank Marston, pastor of the 
church, gave the invocation. Mayor Ernest L. Hoagland welcomed the vis- 
itors to Jacksonville and assured them of overtime parking privileges Presi- 
dent Arthur Bestor, professor of history at the University of Illinois, re- 
sponded on behalf of the Society. Carl E. Robinson, Jacksonville attorney, 
spoke on “National Figures Associated with Jacksonville. 

The Friday afternoon tour led to the new plant of Mrs. Tucker's Prod- 
ucts, where competent guides demonstrated the amazing complexity of the 
operations behind a can of shortening or a pound of oleomargarine; and to 
the Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., Book Bindery, which makes Jacksonville 


the “library binding capital of the world.” 
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President Bestor presided at the dinner in McClelland Dining Hall of 
MacMurray College. The invocation was given by the Rev. W. H Pankhurst 


of the Congregational Church. The program after the meal was held in the 


Annie Merner Chapel; a group of sacred songs by the MacMurray choir was 
followed by an address by Professor Ray Allen Billington of Northwestern 
University on “Savagery vs. Civilization on the American Frontier: the Fur 


Trappers.” Dr. Billington was introduced by State Representative Hugh 


Green of Jacksonville. 

Saturday's activities began at the Hlinois Braille and Sight Saving 
School, where Superintendent Leo J. Flood presented a program by the stu- 
dents and Walter B. Hendrickson, professor of history at MacMurray, spoke 
on “Frank H. Hall and the Braille Writer This was followed by a tour 
of the MacMurray campus, featuring the Pfeiffer Library and its Schriver 


Lincoln collection and art exhibition. Coffee was served in Ann Rutledge 


Hall 

The group returned to Grace Church for luncheon. President Louis W. 
Norris of MacMurray presided; the invocation was given by the Rev. Clare 
E. Malcolmson of the First Baptist Church, and an address on “Colleges in 
Illinois from 1850 to 1870" by Dean Ernest G. Hildner of Illinois College 
Past President Irving Dilliard introduced the other past presidents and pres- 
ent officers and directors at the luncheon. 

The Saturday afternoon tour began at the Hlinois School tor the Deat, 
where Superintendent Thomas K. Kline gave a briet talk on the work of the 
school, which was demonstrated by three of the youngest pupils and their 
teacher. This was followed by a visit to the former home of Joseph Dun- 
can, governor of Illinois (1834-1838), now the home of the Rev. James 
Caldwell Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the David 
A. Smith home, now the women’s social building of Illinois College; and the 
Illinois College campus, where the visitors saw the Lincoln Collection  re- 
cently presented to the Tanner Library by Roy Packard; Beecher Hall, the 
oldest college building in the state (1829); and Barnes House, home of 
President and Mrs. William K. Selden, who entertained the members at tea. 

President Selden presided at the dinner at McClelland Hall, and the Rev. 
Father Terence Tracy of Our Saviour’s Catholic Church gave the invocation. 
The program in the Annie Merner Chapel began with piano selections by 
Miss Phyllis Wong, Chinese student at MacMurray, and organ numbers by 
Miss Elizabeth Paul, organist of the First Presbyterian Church of Arenz- 
ville. The speaker of the evening was Francis X. Busch, Chicago attorney 
and author, whose subject was “The Haymarket Riot and the Trial of the 
Anarchists.” He was introduced by Harry G. Story, president of the Mor- 


gan County Bar Association. 
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Dr. McClelland as general chairman was ably aided by George W. Vas- 
concellos, in charge of local arrangements; President Selden, program, Dr. 
John S. Wright of Hlinois College, exhibits; Superintendent Mann, tours; and 
Walter DeShara of the Jacksonville Journal-Courier, publicity. Superintend- 
ent Mann and Dr. Wright pointed out various places of interest between 
bus stops on the tours 

On registration at the Dunlap Hotel each person received an envelope 
containing a number of booklets and pamphlets on Jacksonville and central 
Illinois. Included among these was “Jacksonville 125 Years Ago, extracts 
from the writings of William H. Milburn (sce page 137), with an intro- 
duction by Dr. McClelland 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boone County Historical Society, organized in 1937, has been pro- 
vided with a display room and storage space in the courthouse at Belvidere 
by the county Board of Supervisors 

The Society has opened a campaign for new members. Yearly mem- 
bership cards may be obtained from the secretary, Miss Nelva Dean, 321 East 
Madison Street, Belvidere. Other officers of the Society for 1955 are: C. Fred 
Lewis, president: Perry Bennett, Thomas Beckington and Fred Bounds, vice- 
presidents; Willis Grifteth, treasurer. Trustees are Fred A. Marean, Frank 


Garrigan and P. H. O'Donnell 


The third annual Magnolia Festival was held at Cairo, May 20-22. A 
pageant featuring events in Cairo history and tours of both historic and 
modern homes were part of the festivities 

The Chicago Historical Society was founded April 24, 1856. For its 
centennial extensive displays. open house and guided tours are planned. The 
Society, which operates Chicago's oldest museum and library, will show the 
contrasts between the city a hundred years ago and today 

The West Side (Chicago) Historical Society held its annual meeting 
on May 18 at the Legler Regional Branch Library. The principal speaker 
was Leonard Dubkin on the topic, “Glimpses Into Chicago's Past.” A social 
hour preceded the program 

At the April mecting of the Edwards County Historical Society Mrs 


Carro Craig Long discussed “Early American Homes’ and called on those 


present to tell what they could remember of their first home. Pictures of six- 


at 
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teen early homes in Albion were circulated for members to identify. Mrs 
Virginia Strawn Skinner won an antique bookmark for recognizing twelve 


On June 3 some thirty members of the Society took a 270-mile bus 
trip to Ferne Clytfe State Park, the Indian collection of Joseph Thomas. at 
Cobden, the natural bridge near Pomona, Giant City State Park and Crab 
Orchard Lake. Edgar L. Dukes was in charge of arrangements, and James 


Bond of Galatia explained the history of the various places visited 


Galena’s eight-day celebration, April 23-30, of the birthday of Ulysses S. 


Grant began with a Boy Scout pilgrimage attended by 444 boys, of whom 72 
received the new Grant Pilgrimage award. They were addressed by E. B 
Long, editor of the new edition of Grant's Memoirs and president-elect of 
the Civil War Round Table of Chicago. On Sunday Congressman Leo E. Allen 
was master of ceremonies at a meeting in Turner Hall, with Orville E. 
Hodge, State Auditor of Public Accounts, the principal speaker. Rain put 
a damper on the scheduled parade preceding this meeting. The remainder 
of the week was occupied by various store displays and special programs. 
The restored Grant Leather Goods Store, opened for the 1955 season, has 
added to its display a life-size papier-maché model of “Cincinnati,” Grant's 


horse. 


The Jetterson County Historical Society took a field trip to Devil's Prop, 
a rock formation in a picturesque canyon in the northeastern part of the 
county, on June 26. This was followed by a picnic supper at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hanes, near Divide 

At the annual meeting of the Kankakee County Historical Society on 
February 20 Mrs. William Boyd showed the collection of pictures of Kan 
kakee citizens assembled by her husband over a period of many years. 

Officers elected at this meeting include: Mrs. Thomas Baird, president; 
Clermont DeSelm, Len Small and Harold Simmons, vice-presidents; Mrs 
Fannie Still, secretary; and Gilbert Hertz, treasurer 

More than $200 was raised toward the restoration of the old Knoxville 
courthouse when over a hundred friends attended a pancake breakfast on 
June 28, served by Knox County Historic Sites, Inc. at the home of the 
organization's president, Mrs. Irving Garcelon. 

The Indian lore and history of Lake County were discussed at the Lake 
County Historical Society's annual meeting on March 4 at the home of James 
R. Getz in Lake Forest. Mr. Getz was re-elected president, and Mrs. Bess 
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T. Dunn, Richard T. Hantke and John W. Shaw. vice-presidents; Edward 
Arpee, secretary; M. Dutton Morehouse, treasurer, and Marjorie Porter, 
Hermon Dunlap Smith and Robert Tieken. directors, were also re-elected. 


Horace Hickok was program chairman of the La Salle County Historical 
Society meeting on February 20 at the La Salle ¢ ongregational Church. The 
program was given by two teachers of the Ottawa High School—Robert 
Burns, who spoke on Starved Rock, and Keith Clark, who sang ballads which 
he had composed on La Salle County history, accompanying himself on his 
guitar. Among the historical articles displayed was a map of the state, ex- 
hibited by Ray Richardson whose ancestors used it when they came to Ilh- 


nois in 1835 


Irving Dilliard spoke at the sixth annual meeting of the Logan County 
Historical Society at Lincoln College on March 20 James T. Hickey was 
re-elected president, E. H. Lukenbill vice-president and George A. Volle 
treasurer. N. L. Gordon was elected secretary. Mrs. W. S. Forsythe of Dal- 
las, Texas presented the Society with a fife carried during the Civil War 


by her father, Preston Price Brady, who enlisted from Lincoln December 


6. 1861 at the age of eighteen. Following the meeting a reception was 


held in the college library 


Jesse L. Simpson, former justice of the Supreme Court of Illinois, was 


the principal speaker at the Madison County Historical Society's spring 
meeting May | at the Troy Methodist Church Mrs. Ella Auwater gave his- 
torical reminiscences and Mrs. Viola Edwards recounted “The Massacre 
Story.” President Harvey E. Dorsey of the Society presided. Oscar Gind- 


ler, mayor of Troy, welcomed the group to the city 


Dr. H. I. Gresens of Toledo, Hlinois spoke to the Mattoon Historical 
Society on April 20, showing moving pictures and slides of the Toledo cen- 
tennial, Oct. 6-9, 1954. The Society is preparing for the observance of 


Mattoon’s centennial later this year. 


The Mercer County Historical Society, organized in January and in- 
corporated as a not-for-profit organization, plans to erect an exhibit building 
in Aledo through the generosity of its honorary president, E. L. Essley. 

Other officers are: Richard B. Allen, president; George B Acord_ vice- 
president; the Rev. Howard R. Van Dyke, secretary-treasurer: Fred C. Claw- 
son, Howard D. Haymes, Guy Noble and Glen  Stanclitt, directors. The 
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Society is offering family and junior memberships as well as individual ones. 
Direct descendants of David F. Noble, Mercer County pioneer ancestor of 
Mr. Essley, will be honorary members. 

Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, president of the Morgan County Historical 
Society, past president of the Illinois State Historical Society and president 
emeritus of MacMurray College, was the principal speaker at the Morgan 
County Society's banquet at the Hotel Dunlap on April 30. His subject 
was “Jacksonville 125 Years Ago,” from the writings of the blind minister 
William H. Milburn. 

President Louis W. Norris of MacMurray College gave the invocation. 
Resolutions of respect and tribute to the late Lawrence O. Vaught. a charter 
member, were read. Plans for the Illinois State Historical Society meeting 
at Jacksonville May 13-14 were discussed 

Awards were presented to the winners of the annual essay contest spon- 
sored by the Society. In the high school division Rose Maria Sheeley won 
first prize, Donald Stewart and Sue Fohl tied for second: and he eighth 
grade division Glenda Souza won first and Joanna Norris and Tom Wright 


tied for second. 


The Oak Park Historical Society devoted 
South Branch Library to the Civil War period and Lincoln's intiuence upon 
it. Mrs. Roy E. Smith and Mrs. A. A. Willander presented the program, 
which was followed by a social hour with refreshments 

The Ogle County Historical Society met at the Floyd Tilton School, 
Rochelle, on February 28. President Leland H. Carlson of Rocktord Col- 
lege spoke on “History. 

Officers elected at this meeting include: Mrs. A. H. Becbe, president; 
Mrs. Harold Walker, vice-president; Mrs. R. E. Etnyre, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Ivan Kuntzelman, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. Yale Bates, treasurer. 

The recently organized Perry County Historical Society took a field trip 
on May 22 to locate traces of the old Shawnectown-St. Louis trail. Passing 
the last bridge used by the pioneers between Franklin and Perry counties, and 
the sites of the old post offices of Mt. Pleasant, Rodney, Hawkins and Gallo- 
way, the trip ended at Tamaroa with a short business meeting and announce- 
ment of plans for the Society's summer activities. 

Gale D. Hicks served as temporary president and D. A. Purdy as 


temporary secretary until permanent officers were clected at the Society's 


picnic meeting on June 13. J. Wesley Neville was elected president; Mrs. 
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Finis Hilt, vice-president; Mr. Hicks, secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth Spurgeon, 
treasurer: Mr. Purdy, curator of property: D. W. Hortun, publicity chairman 
S. Dyer Campbell, Arch Voight aitd Mr. Hortin, directors. The meeting was 


held at the Hilt home. The Society has twenty charter members 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Quincy and Adams 
County was held on June 12. George Irwin, president; James Carrott and 
Oliver B. Williams, vice-presidents: Wilfiam J. Dieterich. recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. William Wessels, corresponding secretary; Harvey H. Sprick, 
treasurer: and William F. Gerdes and W. Edwin Brown, trustees, were all 
re-elected. FE. P. Lannan was named trustee to succeed the late L. E. Emmons 

A record total of 1,605 visitors registered at the Society's building dur- 

f 


ing the year 1954-1955. The receipt of numerous gifts was reported 


he Rockton Township Historical Society elected 
ary at Frank Truman, president; Mrs. William Bigelow, 


dent: Mrs. Mvron Eddy, secretary: Paul Sprague. treasurer: 
Mrs. Marv Graham. Mrs. Frank Olsen and Frank Truman, directors 


At the March meeting of the Saline County Historical Society David 
Reeves and Cynthia Baker, students in the Eldorado Jumor High School, 
read their articles from the I//:mots Junior Historian. David's article on “The 
Eldorado Spoke Factory” app ared in the April issue and Cynthia's on “The 
McKendree College Bell” in January. Mrs. Fred Goetzman of Shawneetown, 
who had recently returned from a six-month visit with her parents in h 
native Ireland, talked about tha its scenery, industries and peo 
The meeting concluded with a social hour 

The principal speaker at the Society s April meeting was Herman Towle, 
veteran merchant of Harrisburg, whose subject was “Three-Quarters of a 
Century Around the Square.” Louis Aaron gave a historical sketch of Paul 


Revere, and Ray Durham told how Revere’s route looks today. A film, 


“The Bill of Rights.” was also shown. Both meetings were hek the 
Mitchell-Carnegie Library in Harrisburg 

The Society's July meeting was held on July 5 at the Carrier Mills High 
School. and was devoted to the history of that town and its vicinity. Corliss 
Carrier, Mrs. Frank McMahan, Mrs. Henry Cole, Howard Street and A. A 
Stone took part in the program 

At a meeting of the Southern Illinois Historical Society in Fairfield on 
June 24 as guests of the Wayne County Historical Society, John W. Allen 
of Southern Illinois University was named first “Southern Hlinois Historian 


of the Year” “because of his splendid work in promoting State Historical 
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Society tours in Southern Hlinois, because of his service as a board member 
in the State and Southern Ilinois Historical Societies, and most of all because 
of the great impetus he has given to popularizing Southern Illinois history 
through scores of newspapers in a series entitled ‘It Happened in Southern 
Illinois.” The citation was read by T. Leo Dodd of Eldorado and seconded 
by Dr. Andy Hall of Mt. Vernon. 

The principal speaker was George Hand. vice-president of S.LU. with 
a “Twenty Minute Brag on Little” Egypt.” Wasson W. Lawrence, president 
of the host society, presided. 


Philip L. Keister, past president of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
has recently published a booklet, Stephenson County Roads, which traces the 
county's highways back to the earliest trails. With the coming of the rail- 
roads many of these were abandoned—some even before they were com- 
pleted. The booklet is sponsored and printed by Robert F. Koenig, and the 
receipts from its sale will be used to redecorate the Stephenson County His- 
torical Society's museum in Freeport. The publication sells for twenty-five 


cents. 


The Vandalia Historical Society had a potluck dinner in the recreation 
room of the First National Bank on March 8. Harry Rogier spoke on the 
Alexander P. Field home. 

On April 12 the Society met in the Blue Room of the Hotel Evans and 
heard a lecture on the Vandalia mural by John Matthew Heller in the dining 
room (see page 130). 

The Society closed its activities for the spring with a picnic meeting at 
the Burtschi Club House on May 10. Committee assignments for 1955- 
1956 were announced. Special guests were Miss Wauneta Griffin and her 
Central Junior High School students who had submitted material to the 
Ilinots Juntor Historian during the past year. Joan Kielyan, recipient of 
the “Junior Historian of the Year” award, read her articles to the Society 
and a discussion of the Junior Historian program followed 

Roy Vail Jordan, professor emeritus of education and curator of the 
Lincoln Library at Southern Illinois University, was the principal speaker at 
the March 25 meeting of the Wayne County Historical Society in Fairfield. 
His topic was “Abraham Lincolh—Some New Insights.” On June 24 the 


Society was host to the Southern Illinois Historical Society (sce above ). 


OFFICE BULING. 
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STATE OFFICE BUILDING CORNERSTONE LAYING 


Governor William G. Stratton is shown as he smoothed the final bit of 
cement to seal the 400-pound black granite cornerstone of the new State 
Office Building in Springfield on April 27, 1955, The eight-story, H-shaped 
structure, costing $11,500,000, will be occupied shortly by 2,100 employees 
from about twenty state agencies. Sealed behind the cornerstone is a 150- 
pound lead box containing records of the times and of the building's con- 
struction. 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATJONS FOR 1955 


Mattoon’s first brick building, at the southeast corner of Sixteenth 
Street and Broadway, was erected in 1856, the same year the top picture on 


the front cover of this Jovrnal was drawn. After numerous remodelings, one 


of which reduced it to a one-story structure, the bottom picture was taken 
in May by Warren K. Moody of the Mattoon Journal-Gazette. 
Mattoon, founded by Ebenezer Noyes in 1855, is the largest Illinois 


city to celebrate its centennial this year. Others include Aledo, Arcola, Be- 


ment, Brookport, Camp Point, Cerro Gordo, Chester, Elkhart, Franktort, 
Gilman, Girard, Grayville, Homer, Lexington, Matteson, Morrison, Neponset, 
New Baden, Palatine, Palmyra, Sparland and Trenton. The Historical Society 
and Library would appreciate knowing about any other towns or cities that 


should be on this list. 


SIXTH ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN AWARDS 


Governor William G. Stratton presented “Hlinois Junior Historian of 
the Year” awards to thirty-eight elementary and high school students in 
ceremonies in the auditorium of the Centennial Building in Springfield on 
Friday afternoon, May 20, as the climax of the eighth year of the Junior 
Historian program sponsored by the Illinois State Historical Society. — It 
was the sixth year such awards had been given. Following the presentation 
the Governor received a leather-bound copy of the eight issues of the 1954- 
1955 Illinois Junior Historian magazine, from Elwin W. Sigmund, director 
of the program. After the award ceremonies the winners and their guests 
visited the State Historical Library and the Governor's Mansion, where they 
were received by Mrs. Stratton and conducted on a tour of the newly-decor- 
ated home which has been the residence of the governors of Illinois since 
November, 1855. 

During the past year the Janior Historian was read by students in 
more than four hundred schools in some two hundred communities from 
South Beloit to Metropolis. Rock Island, Madison and Cook counties had 
the largest number of subscribers. One hundred twenty-two articles, draw- 
ings and photographs appeared in the magazine, out of approximately five 
hundred submitted. The seventh annual Abraham Lincoln issue appeared in 
February, and the December issue was devoted to famous United States 
senators and representatives of the past from Illinois. 

Two of this year’s winners, Bill Ervin of Dwight and Winitred Hallen 
of Waukegan, also received awards in 1954. The complete 1955 list, rep- 
resenting twenty-four schools in twenty-two cities and towns, follows: 

Alton: Tamara Hoagland, Jane Johnson, David Maze and Dennis Milford 
East Junior High School 
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Carlyle: Amy Wilkinson, Carlyle Grade School 
Carrollton: Charles Addison Gerson, Carrollton Community Unit School 
Chicago: Tom Angell, Alan Mogilner, Robert Mull and Larry Young, Har- 
vard School for Boys. 
Chillicothe: Vinda Othic, Pearce Grade School 
Dixon: Laurel Cappa and Sandra Harvey, Washington School 
Duwieht: Bill Ervin and Bill Walsh, East Side School 
East Moline: Frank Trask, John Deere School. 
Eldorado: David Reeves, Washington Junior High School. 
Elem: Larry Hansen, Abbott Junior High School 
Geneva: Jo Ann Sipple, Geneva Community High School. 
Jacksonville: Joanna Norris, David Prince Junior High Schoo] 
Charlotte Bierbrodt, Lincoln School 
Marlene Langenstrass, Lombard Junior High School 
Sue Magee and Janice Payne, Calvin Coolidge Junior High School 
Alison Lee Knight and Jack Roe, Oregon Elementary School 
Gary R. Planck, Pekin Community High School. 
Beverly Kasbeer, Logan Junior High School. 
Joyce Ann Atkins, Central Junior High School; Carl Cramer 
and Janet Whitehall, Franklin Junior High School: Jane Hollings 
worth and Sally Murrison, Washington Junior High School 


ver Klingbeil and Wallace Wold, Washington Junior High 


an Kielvan, Central Junior High School 
Winifred Hallen and Joyce Ann Stark, Andrew Cooke 


LIST OF HISTORICAL LIBRARY'S NEWSPAPERS 


An up-to-date, detailed list of the million-plus newspapers in the Illinois 


Historical Library was published as a supplement to the June, 1955 issue 


] 


is Libraries, the publication of the Illinois State Library. This list will 


luable for those who intend to come to the Historical Library for re- 


as it shows exact] hat papers are iwailable and which issues are 
missing from the Libras Reprints of this list. which was compiled by 


James N. Adams, a le upon request to the Historical Library 


HISTORY OF LEECH TOWNSHIP 


Leech Township in the southeastern corner of Wayne County contains 
fifty-four square miles. Its largest town 1s Golden Gate (population 199 
Lelah Allison, whose family has lived in the township for more than 125 
vears, has written The History of Leech Township. a hard-cover book of 147 
pages and half a dozen photographs. Ignoring the most sensational event 
ever to happen there—the machine-gun killing of Carl and Roy Shelton a 
few years ago—she has made study of the more reputable citizens, with 


chapters on early life, places, schools and churches. Much of her material 


School 
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is folklore accumulated by her family, augmented by interviews with a 
number of old residents. Including several settlements that have faded 
away, the chapter on place names and how they were acquired is interesting 
for its stories about Barefoot, Egypt, Golden Gate, Gum Corner, Lower 
California, Sock Nation and Terrapin Ridge. 


BETHALTO CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


In connection with its centennial celebration of September 3-6, 1954 the 
Bethalto Centennial Committee published a thirty-six-page Sowrenim History 
for the Bethalto Centennial, 1854-1954. Thirteen pages concern the early 
history of the community; the centennial program takes two pages, and the 
rest is devoted to schools, churches, civic and fraternal organizations. A brief 
history of old Fort Russell is given in connection with the Madison County 
Historical Society float in the centennial parade, depicting the fort manned 
by two uniformed soldiers armed with the long rifles of the War of 1812 
The name of Bethalto, the only town so named in the United States, is thought 
to be derived from early Bethel Church nearby and Alton (there are also 


other theories ). 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


A new experiment in magazine publication was begun in December, 
1954, when American Heritage. sponsored by the American Association for 
State and Local History and the Society of American Historians, entered its 
sixth volume changed to a 112-page hard-cover publication. Bruce Catton, 
author of Mr. Lincoln's Army, The Glory Road and A Stillness at Appomattox, 
is editor-in-chief and James Parton is publisher. Professor Allan Nevins of 


Columbia University, native Ilinoisan, is chairman of the advisory board, 


and Professor Ray A. Billington of Northwestern University, Midwestern 
regional editor. 

Each of the four issues which have thus far appeared contains a feature 
article on Lincoln or the Civil War: “Investigation, 1862” (Senator Wade 
and General Stone), by T. Harry Williams, in December; “Riding the Cir- 
cuit with Lincoln,” by Willard L. King, in February; “General Lee’s Un- 
solved Problem,” by Clifford Dowdey, in April; and “Lincoln's Plan for Re- 
construction,” chapters from the forthcoming fourth volume of J. G. Randall's 
Lincoln the President as completed since Dr. Randall's death by Professor 
Richard N. Current, in June. Other articles, of less direct interest to Ilinois- 
ans, have been written by such well-known authors as Lucius Beebe, Walter 
Havighurst, Lynn W. Turner, Frank Freidel and Stewart Holbrook. Be- 
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sides an average of a dozen articles in cach issue, there are also book reviews. 
notices of new historical films and recordings, and a section on “News of 
History.” 

Paper, typography and illustrations are all that could be desired. The 
book-magazine is issued by American Heritage Publishing Company, Inc 
S51 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. The subscription price is $12. pe: 


year (six numbers); single copies are available for $2.95 at bookstores 


NEW HISTORY OF MASSAC COUNTY 


The first Massac County history of the twentieth century has been writ- 
ten by George W. May, a Peoria teacher born and reared near Metropolis 


232 pages he reviews the 


and hoping to spend his retirement there. In its 
various versions of the county's traditions and early history and brings the 
story up to date. Particularly interesting are his accounts of Fort Massac, the 
Burr conspiracy and the famous feud between the “Flatheads” and the “Regu- 
lators; other chapters concern the Civil War, newspapers, churches, civic 
and fraternal organizations, economy, place names and recent developments 

especially the construction of the atomic energy plant across the Ohio 
River and the two power plants (one in Massac County at Joppa and the 
other in Kentucky) to supply it with electricity. The history and folklore of 
this section have been May's hobby for more than twenty-five years and he 
has previously written a number of newspaper articles about them. His book 
has a bibliography, a map and a dozen photographs, but no index. The 


History of Massac County, Illinois may be obtained for $3.25 from the Wag 


oner Printing Company, Galesburg, Illinois 


HISTORY AWARD ESTABLISHED 


The Solon J. Buck Award of $50, to be granted each year to the author 
of the best article published in Minnesota History, has been established by 
the Minnesota Historical Society. Last years winner was Dr. Francis Paul 
Prucha of St. Marys, Kansas, for his article “Minnesota 100 Years Ago as 
Seen by Laurence Oliphant. 

Dr. Buck, in whose honor the award was named, was the author of I/// 
now in 1818 (the introductory volume of the Centennial History of Ilinots ) 
and the compiler of Travel and Description, 1765-1865 (Illinois Historical 
Collections, IX). He became superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society and founded its quarterly in 1915. Later he became Archivist of the 


United States and recently retired as Assistant Librarian of Congress. 


. 
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FAMILY HISTORIES 


In the Spring, 1954 issue of this Joarnal were listed the names of those 


who had presented family histories to the Illinois State Historical Library 


within the previous year. Since the publication of thac list the Library has 
received the following genealogies (up to April 16, 1955 and wishes to 


thank the donors. 


btel. James William Hook, Judge Carl Bechtel of Hanan. Germany, trom 
author, New Haven, Conn. 

Beeson. “Bible Records of Helen Beeson Stuckey Loomis ( Phorostatic 
copies ), from Dr. Harold I. Meyer, Chicago. 

Bentley. Emilie Sarter, One Branch of the Ben 
from W. P. Bentley, Dallas, Tex. 

Bishop. Stanley Scott, Fam) History of John Bis/ 
land..... from Robert H. Montgomery, Boston, Mass 

Briscoe. R. C. Todd, “Briscoe Lineage,” (Photostats), from Miss Lillian 
Briscoe, Springfield. 

Calyer. Andrew Jackson Provost, Jr, “Calyer Family,” from author, New 
Rochelle, N. Y 

Chandler. Chester E. Chandler, A Genealogy. Particular 
Family, 1633-1953, from author, Winfield, lowa 

Clark. Elmer Sayre Clark, “Clark of Elizabeth Town in New Jersey, 
author, Pontiac. 

Cochran. See Young. 

Corbin. Blanche Corbin Cain, 7/.¢ bin Lineage. from Ira M. Corbin, 
Sandborn, Ind. 

Coulter. Maude Graves Coulter, Gere! 

Arkansas, from author, Ose fen, Ark 

Crosby. Eva M. C. Kellogg, Croshys of Henry County, Ulin 
from Von Hoffmann Pricing Company, St. Louis, M 

Dawson. Harlan W. Miller, The Dawson Family in America, trom 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Dexter. Mrs. P. D. Leger, “Darius Dexter, Pioneer of Pike County, Illinois. 
from author, Arlington, Va. 

Emison. James Wade Emison, Jr., Te Emison Families. Revised. trom author, 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Espenchied, Frederic Pabst. Our Ancestors in their Native Rhineland, trom 
Lloyd Espenchied, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 

Fisher. Florence Hepp Petersen, 7/¢ Fisher-Stombaueh Families and Allied 
Lineages of Maryland and Pennsylvania, from Mrs. Elmore Petersen, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Fosdick. Raymond B. Fosdick, Annals of the Fosdick Family. from author, 
Newtown, Conn. 

Frame. Julia Locke Frame Bunce, Some of the Descendants of David Frame- 
Fraim and his Wife Catherine Miller, from Mrs. Philip D. Bunce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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Gall, Olive Gall Newcomer, The Gall and Walliams Genealogy, from Mrs. 
Lionel E. Newcomer, Fleetwood, Pa. 

Gilkey. George L. Gilkey, “The Gilkeys, Supplement,” from author, Merrill, 
Wis. 

Goossen. Alvin Buller, The Heinrich Goossen Genealogy, trom author, 
Lehigh, Kans 

Gustin. Lester Carlisle Gustin, The Ancestry of Herbert Ervin Gustin and 
that of bis Wife Julia Livingston Carlisle. from author, Winchester, Mass. 

Hazelton. John Herbert James Yule, “Genealogical Sketches of Robert and 
John Hazelton of Rowley, Massachusetts,’ from author, Washington, 
LD. ¢ 
ch. Roger Lee Heacock, The Ancestors of Charles Clement Heac 
1851-1914, from author, Antwerp, Belgium. 
van. James Kimble Young, “The History and Genealogy of the Oliver 
Perry Hillman Family,” from author, Springfield 

» County, Indiana. Fort Vallonia Chapter of the D. A. R., “Historical 

and Genealogical Records Pertaining to Jackson County, Indiana,’ from 
Mrs. C. E. Gilliatt, Seymour, Ind. 

Judd. Sylvester Judd, Thomas Judd and His Descendants, trom Mrs. G. H 
Crampton, Evanston 

Knight. Ray R. Knight, “Knight Family,” from author, Minneapolis, Minn 

Layne. Floyd Benjamin Layne, Layne Genealogy, from author, Los Angeles, 
Calit 

McDonald. Daniel H. Redfearn, Alexander McDonald of New Inver 
Georgta, and His Descendants, from author, Miami, Fla 

Mall, Daniel Mall, Ancestry Mall, from Jesse M. Mall, Hoisington, Kans 

Martin. Talmadge Martin, A Brief History of the Village of Wak 
Indiana and the Genealogy of the Martin and Troxel 
G. H. Crampton, Evanston 

Maurer. George Franklin Dunkelberger and Enid Eleanor 


Maurer Family, Pennsylvania Pioneers,’ from Mrs. Carol Lind, 
Wash 

Meek. Carleton L. Meek, “Meek Genealogy, 1640-1954," from author, 
coln, Neb 

Mitchell. See Roberts. 

Montfort. Ray R. Knight, “Montfort Family,’ from author, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Morris. Ray R. Knight, “Morris Family,” from author, Minneapolis, Minn 

Edward J. Ronsheim, “The Stephen-Daniel Line of the Noland 
Family,” from author, Anderson, Ind. 

North Tarrytown, New York. William Graves Perry, ed.. The Old Datel 
Burying Ground of Sleepy Hollow in North Tarrytown, New York, trom 
editor, Boston, Mass. 

Patton. Charles Lanphier Patton, 4 Chronicle of the American Lineage 
Pattons, from author, Springfield 

Posner. Stanley Irving Posner, The Posner Family Tree, trom author, Wash- 


ington, D. ¢ 
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Prichard, Jacob L. Pritchard, A Compilation of Some of the Descendants 
Roger Prichard c1600-1671, from author, San Jose, Calit. 

Providence. Rhode Island. List of Persons and Estates in the Town of Provi 
dence. .. September, 1787, from Mrs. Carol Lind, Seattle, Wash 
Redfearn. Daniel Huntley Redfearn, History of the Redfearn Family, Ke 

vised ed., from author, Miami, Fla. 

Roberts. Ray Roberts Knight, “Roberts and Mitchell Families.” from author. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robertson. Wassell Randolph, “The Reverend George Robertson (1602- 
1739) ...,” from author, Memphis, Tenn. 

Rood Family. Robert Rood Buell, “The Rood-Rude Record,” Vol. 1. no 
from author, Prairie du Sac, Wis 

Rush. Elijah Ellsworth Brownell, The Revolutionary War Record 
Rush (2) in 1776-1781, from Mrs. Carol Lind, Seattle, Wash 

Sabin Family. W. H.W. Sabine, “Sabin(e): The History of an ancient sur- 
name ...”, from publisher, Colburn & Tegg, New York, N.Y 

Sherman. Mary Lovering Holman, Descendants of Wi 
Marshtield, Massachusetts, from Harriett Grace Scott, Brookline, Mass 

Sias. Azariah Boody Sias, The Sias Fameily in America, trom author, Orlando, 
Fla 

Smith. James William Hook, Lrewt. Samuel Smith, His Children. . .. fron 
author, New Haven, Conn. 

Stamm. Edward J. Ronsheim, “The Stamm Family of Ohio and Kentucky, 
from author, Anderson, Ind. 

Stombaugh. See Fisher. 

Stucnkel. Francelia Stuenkel, History and Genealogy of the Family of Johann 
Heinrich Stuenkel and Margareta Stuenkel, from author, Chicago 

Troxel, See Martin. 

Underwood. Lucien Marcus Underwood, The Underwood Families of America. 
from Allen Underwood, Modesto. 

Warren County, New Jersey. Edward Barrass, Authentic List of Marriages 1% 
Warren County. New Jersey. 1834-1868, from Mrs. Carol Lind, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Westbrook. W. J Coulter, “Westbrook Family Vol. A Vital Records, 1850, 
1860,” from compiler, Washington, D. C. 

Willard. Mrs. James Watson Wolfe, “Twigs and Branches. A Willard 
Descendant Tells of Her Family in America,” trom author, Chicago. 

Walliams. See Gall. 

Young. James Kimble Young, Jr., “The History and the Genealogy ot the 
Young-Cochran Family of Bourbon County, Kentucky,” from author. 
Springfield. 

Yuill. John Herbert James Yule, “Genealogical Sketches of James Yuill ot 
Ramsay Township, Lanark County, Ontario,” from author, Washington, 
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